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to make you at : 


Gee, they must have had 
you confused with 
Cleopatra, that’s all. 

And you're not alone. 

Recently, a famous 
newspaper sent one of their 
reporters to have her 
makeup done at a bunch of 
fancy department stores. 

The results? 

One “aging glamourpuss” 
and two “kewpie dolls.” 

That’s not how Avon 
looks at makeup. 

We know you want to 


look pretty, but approach- 
able. Real, only better. 

With the new Avon 
personalized beauty 
computer, you’ve finally met 
your match. 

With it, your Avon 
Representative will 
help you figure out 
just which colors will 
look the best on you. 

It’s absolutely ¢ 
goof-proof. 
Because you can 
return or 


exchange anything you buy. 
So call your Avon 
Representative. Or 1-800- 
858-8000 for service. 
You don’t have to drop a 
bundle. 

A whole Avon makeup, 
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lipstick, lipliner, 
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#) and nail polish costs 
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Special Double Issue: The US Photo. Ales 


THE ERTERTAC MENT Magar 


THE PoaTRAalTS 


AC collection of 
The Best US Photographs 


PHOTO OPPORTUNITY 

I cannot tell you how much we enjoyed 
your issue of collected photographs 
(“The Portraits,” April 18-May 2). It was 
like seeing familiar old friends in my own 
photo album. This was truly the best 
issue ever. 


Paul and Liz Peden 
Memphis, TN 


In the many years I’ve been an US sub- 
scriber, I have enjoyed the splendid pho- 
tographs of some of my favorite celebri- 
ties. What a pleasure it was then to find 
so many of those great shots in one issue! 
And there was something for everyone. 
While I swooned over Richard Gere and 
an adorable Kevin Costner, my daugh- 
ter daydreamed with Johnny Depp and 
Vanilla Ice. In fact, we had to buy two 
copies, one for posterity and one to grace 
our refrigerator and bulletin boards. We 
sent the glamorous ladies to my son in 
college and he assures me they were a 
big hit at the dorm. Thanks for all the 
visual pleasure you've given this family 
and keep up the good work. Let’s hope 
that five years from now we will have an 
equally exciting collection of star-stud - 
ded photos. 


Ginny Brian 
Vashington, DC 


I was quite disappointed that I didn’t see 
the Nelson brothers picture you previ- 
ously published in the September 3, 
1990, magazine. Without it, your issue 


Just wasn’t complete. 


K. Mentink 
Elgin, IL 


I hope your readers don’t think, from 


looking at “The Portraits,” that only 
actors and other celebrities are attrac - 


1991 


tive and intriguing people. Just look 
around at the people you see every day. 
Off the top of my head, I can think of a 
half-dozen people who fit the bill, includ- 
ing a teacher in my daughter’s junior 
high school. They are just as good-look- 
ing and charismatic as any of those folks 
in your issue. 


ahs LaVelle 
Vernal, UT 


As a photojournalist with a daily news- 
paper in South Carolina, it was great to 
see some recognition for those on the 
other side of the camera. Please make 
this special issue an annual event. 


Jay Siltzer 
Greenwood, SC 


I find it incredible that no one thought 
to include a portrait of one of the most 
interesting and photogenic faces around: 
Andy Garcia. 


Shirley Sitler 
Wrightsville, PA 


As a male in his 20s, imagine my surprise 
at discovering that the two sexiest 
females in your issue were approaching 
their 40s — Cybill Shepherd and Farrah 
Fawcett. And they were fully clothed. I 
guess the twentysomething babes need 
to learn that fishnet hose and almost- 
there bras do not a siren make. 


Ed Johnston 
Monongahela, PA 


Being an avid stargazer, I eagerly await 
your publication. Unfortunately, I found 
your portraits issue last month to be a 
bit disappointing. Although the quality 
of the photos was excellent, I found 
myself nodding off and hoping with 
every turn of the page that there would 
be something new. Instead, all I got were 
passé photos of a 1986 Tom Cruise, and 
a milk-lovin’ Kevin Costner from 1985. 
Come on guys, this is not why I sub- 
scribe. Next time, let’s try to mix a lit- 
tle of the old with the new. 


Jean McMorrow 
Hoboken, NJ 


Kudos to US. Your portraits collection 
is a keeper. I do have one complaint, 
though — there is no picture of Mel 
Gibson in the leading men section. 
Would you rectify this incomprehensi - 
ble oversight by including him in a forth- 
coming issue? 


C.M. Clark 
Lovell, WY 
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FACES & PLACES 


EIDE ALE. D 


Vv SMALL WONDER 
Stevie Wonder was proud to 
show up at the Apollo 
Theatre with his 15-year-old 
daughter, Aishia. The 


singer also appeared at the 
Roxy premiere party. 


> THINK POSITIVE 
The movie, which is set in 
the Fifties, had Brooke 
Shields feeling nostalgic. 
“Back then music was a 
positive expression rather 
than a political statement,” 
she said, “It didn't seem to 
be based on anything but the 
way people wanted to feel.” 


A FEVER FERVOR 
“It’s important that people 
come out and support this 
film,” said Spike Lee. “I 


enjoyed it very much. There 
are fine performances by 
everybody. It’s entertaining.” 
The writer/director/producer/ 
actor has a film of his own 
playing in theaters: Jungle 
Fever, starring Wesley Snipes. 


> HINES CATCH-UP 

“T went to the Apollo all the 
time in the Fifties,” said costar 
Gregory Hines (with wife 
Pamela and son Zachary). “I 
saw everybody from Bo 
Diddley to Sammy Davis Jr.” 


> ROCKIN’ ROBIN 
“We haven't seen a black 
woman like this in a long 
time,” said costar Robin 
Givens (with pal Russell Sim- 
mons) of her role. “A leading 


woman who's smart, strong, 


and who realizes it’s okay to 
be weak and vulnerable.” 


‘A RAGE IN HARLEM’ PREMIERE: 


NEW YORK “I’m anxious to see how the | 
world responds to this movie,” said costar | 
Robin Givens at the Rage in Harlem | 
premiere. “I’m just so excited!” Leaving 

Harlem’s Apollo Theatre, costar Forest | 
Whitaker gave his take on the film. “It’s 
about remaining true to yourself,” he said, 
“and not letting the world change you.” 
Hoping to make a change for the better, 
celebs helped raise $28,000 for the Black 
Filmmakers Foundation. When asked at 
the Roxy afterbash if he’d ever been to 
the famed Apollo Theatre before the Rage 
premiere, filmmaker Spike Lee was taken 
aback. “I’ve been there a million times,” 
he said. “Come on — you're not talking to 
Woody Allen!” MARIANNE SCHNALL | 
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V JACOBS’ CHATTER 
“T just loved it,” said designer 
Mare Jacobs. “I don’t come 
to the ballet very often, so I 
may be more elated than 
most. When I come and I 

see something like this, I’m 


just like blown away.” 


> WINED AND DINED 


“T thought it was a beautiful 


production,” said model/ 
actress Nina Griscom (with 
her friend Shelby Bryant). “I 
used to dance. I used to do 
ballet like every little girl, 
but not in some years.” Gris- 
com dined on chicken and 
roasted potatoes for dinner. 
Desert was a raspberry glacé 
with chocolate sauce. 


NEW YORK CITY BALLET SPRING GALA: 


NEW YORK “Everyone wants to see a fairy 
tale,” said New York City Ballet master 
Peter Martins at the preview of The Sleeping 
Beauty, “because you can lose yourself.” 
Among those lost and found in the crowd at 
Lincoln Center were designers Arnold 
Scaasi, Carolyne Roehm and Marc Jacobs. 
“It’s a fabulous love story,” swooned 
Georgette Mosbacher, between acts. “And 
Tschaikovsky’s music!” After the ovations, 
gala-goers, who raised $1.1 million for the 
ballet company, dined and danced on the 
promenade, beneath golden candelabras. 
“My dear, I started smoking when I was 12 
to stunt my growth because I wanted to be a 
ballerina,” said socialite Nan Kempner. “It 
didn’t work.” Satirical writer Fran Lebowitz 
studied ballet, too. “To no avail,” she 
confided. “Nothing I studied as a child 
took. Not ballet, or Algebra I.” Added 
Lebowitz, laughing, “Luckily, I haven't 
needed either one of them.” HOLLY MILLEA 


<4 HEAVEN-SENT 
Director Herb Ross and his 
wife Lee Radziwill (left) sat 
with actress Lori Singer and 
her friend Hamilton South at 
dinner. Said Singer, 
“Tonight we had dances with 
princes — heaven on earth!” 
Her husband, civil rights 


attorney Richard Emery, 
couldn't make the ballet. 


> BASS ACT 

“I'm ecstatic!” said socialite 
Anne Bass (right, with Sleep- 
ing Beauty herself, ballerina 
Darci Kistler). Bass, a co- 
chair, donated $1 million to 
the production. 


Vv BALLET LESSON 


It was really exactly what 
fantasy and imagination and 
ballet should be like,” opined 
socialite Nan Kempner (with 
her friend, actor Tony Ran- 
dall). “The costumes, the set- 
tings. I loved the props. The 
sheer whimsy of it all and the 
wonder. The dancing couldn't 
have been more wonderful.” 
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S BY NICK ELGAR 


> HAWK-EYED 

Look for Sandra Bernhard 
(with designer Isaac Mizrahi) 
in Hudson Hawk. “1 play a 
strung-out, over -the-top Ivana 
|Trump],” said Bernhard, 
bitch, bitch, bitch.” 


VCOUPLE OF SWELLS 
GoodFellas’ Joe Pesci escorted 
Liza to her openings 1e 
asked me, and I told her it 
would be a great honor,” he 
said. Rocker Joan Jett loves 
Liza too: “She's my idol. When 
I saw Cabaret, that was it. I 
wanted to become an actress 
and a singer, and I did it.” 


V PARTY ANIMALS 
Actress Teri Garr popped 
over from another party to 


burn up the dance floor. 


Keeping her company was 
David Letterman producer 
Robert “Morty” Morton. 


FACES & PLACES 


ASHOWSTOPPER 


Liza Minnelli got a hug 
from one of her favorite 
photographers, Steven 
Meisel. The singer admitted 
she was nervous about her 
opening night. “But I think 
this show is brave and 
daring and it takes chances 
I've never taken before,” she 
said. “And it all works! 


A GLAM SLAM 

“I've never seen any show 
like that 1id model 
Christy Turlington (left) at 
the party. “As a performer, 


she’s really amazing.” Her 
friend, model Naomi 
Campbell, agreed: “The 
show was full of energy 


from beginning to end.” 
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VRAVE REVIEW 


“T worked with Arnold 


| ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER BOOK PARTY: 
[Schwarzenegger] in Twins,” 
said Kelly Preston. “He's Los ANGELES It was a cultured-only crowd 
that turned up when Arnold Schwarze- 
negger threw a party for artist Hiro 
Yamagata’s coflee-table book Yamagata, Text 
by Arnold Schwarzenegger. Clint Eastwood, 
Maria Shriver and Sylvester Stallone were 
among those nibbling Japanese food at the 
Armand Hammer Museum fete. No one was 
surprised Schwarzenegger wrote a book, 
least of all Eastwood: “Just because he makes 
those kind of movies doesn’t mean it’s his 
whole life, you know.” MERLE GINSBERG 


such an inspiration because 
he refuses to be limited by 
anything. On the other 
hand, he doesn’t have a big 
ego and an inflated sense of 
himself. We should all be as 


balanced as he is.” 


ASLY GUY > TRADING PLACES 


A solo Sylvester Stallone hung 
out with Kindergarten Cop di- 
rector Ivan Reitman. “I’m an 
artist, actually,” said Stallone. 
“I've had a couple of shows. 
I've sold a couple of paint- 
ings. So I like to see what the 


competition is up to.” 


“Growing up in Austria, you 
develop an interest in art at 
an early age,” said Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, who began 
collecting Hiro Yamagata’s 
work five years ago. “Maybe 
one day he becomes the actor, 


and I become the artist.” 


‘SPARTACUS’ PREMIERE: 


NEW YorK “They've brought back a lot of 
history restoring this,” said costar Jean 
Simmons at the premiere of Spartacus. 
Stars at the Pierre Hotel postparty, which 
benefited the American Film Institute and 
the Film Foundation, had fun recasting the 
30-year-old classic. “Rob Lowe could play 
Spartacus,” suggested Peter Boyle. Jane 
Alexander pictured Sylvester Stallone in 
the ttle role, but Tony Curtis had a truly 
feminist idea: “Who would play Spartacus 
today? Jodie Foster.” M.S. 


<WEPT AWAY 
“Spartacus has a few 
moments when it’s dated,” 
admitted GoodFellas star 
Paul Sorvino (with friend 
Lainie Kazan), “but it still 
has tremendous impact. | 


wept at the end.” 


VAGE-OLD STORY 
‘Tony Curtis took his kids 
Allegra (left), Kelly Lee and 
Nicholas to the Los Angeles 
premiere. “After 30 years,” 
said the Spartacus costar, 
“the picture has a much more 
profound effect on me.” 


A EAST COASTING 
“It was righteous, groovy and 
hip,” said Beverly Hills, 90210 


star Jason Priestley, who 


made the scene in New York. 
“After seeing Spartacus, 'm 
going to open a tunic shop 


on Melrose Avenue.” 
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> SLIP SLIDIN’ 


“Tm concerned about getting 
our planet squared away,” 
said Jeff Bridges (who took a 
trip down the slide with his 
daughter, Jessica, 7). “I've got 
my feelers out for scripts that 
deal with environmental 
issues, It's hard to find one 
that takes the issue head-on.” 
Bridges learns a lot from his 
Kids: “They constantly turn 
me on to different things.” 


<4 QUANTUM REAP 

“My wife, Joy, is a hard-core 
environmentalist,” said Quan- 
tum Leap’s Dean Stockwell. 
“Around the house T do the 
little things and the big things 
to help the environment. But 
if T forget, she reminds me!” 
Stockwell hopes his show will 
get in on the act. “I've en- 
couraged the producers to 
find an episode devoted to the 


ecological situation.” 


THE AVEDA U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL FILM FESTIVAL: 


Los ANGELES “I’m going to go under the merry-go-round and look | 
for dimes!” joked Chevy Chase, toting his tots to the Aveda U.S. 
Environmental Film Festival. Joining Chase at the Santa Monica | 
Pier Carousel and Fun Zone were stars like Mariel Hemingway, 
singer Kenny Loggins and Jeff Bridges, who indulged in carnival 
games, love-meters and carousel rides before taking in flicks on 
environmental evils. “I used to love letting balloons go into the | 
sky,” Bridges said. “But I can’t do that anymore — it will choke the 
whales and dolphins.” Most celebs agreed that environmental 
activism starts at home. “We conserve water,” said JoBeth Williams, 
who doesn't do laundry until she has a full load. Between bites of 
pasta, pizza and ice cream, Hemingway saw hope for the future. 
“It’s great that our children are growing up with this kind of 
awareness,” she said. “I have two young kids who actually don’t 
know about flushing the toilet every time!” | VERONICA WOOLSTON | 
> HOME ALONE 

“T haven't seen my wife much 
in the last year because she 
worked so hard on this,” 
said Chevy Chase, whose 
wife, Jayni, chaired the fes- 
tival. “The real power 


behind this is this girl here” 


<4 ALONG FOR THE RIDES 
“T feel like a kid again,” ex- 
claimed JoBeth Williams, get- 
ting off the merry-go-round. 
“Riding the rides is great!” 


May 27: Louis Gossett Jr. (55) 
May 28: Gladys Knight (47) May 
29: Bob Hope (88), Anthony Geary 
(43) May 30: Wynonna Judd (27) 
May 31: Brooke Shields (26), Tom 
Berenger (41), Sharon Gless (48) 
Clint Eastwood (60) June 1: Ron 


Wood (44), Andy Griffith (65) 
June 2: Dana Carvey (36) June 
4: Parker Stevenson (39), Bruce 
Dern (55) June 6: Sandra Bern- 
hard (36) June 7: Prince (33) 
Tom Jones (51), Jessica Tandy (82) 
June 8: Joan Rivers (54), Barbara 
Bush (66) June 9: Johnny Depp 
(28), Michael J. Fox (30) 
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CLOCKWISE FROM 


SEAGRAM’S SEVEN SEAS 


10z Seagram's 7 
¥% oz Melon Liqueur 
Fill to the top 
with pineapple juice 
Garnish with tropical 
fruit 


AMERICA’S GOOD TIME SPIRIT 


FACES & PLACES 


< RAUCOUS ROBIN 
“Robin Williams [with 

Elmo] had everyone in the 
studio doubled over,” said 


producer Dulcy Singer. 


STARS APPEAR ON ‘SESAME STREET’: 


Kids might not know them as well as Big 
Bird or Kermit the Frog, but when Julia 
Roberts, Robin Williams and Whoopi 
Goldberg visit Sesame Street, grown-ups have 
a reason to tune in too. “We never get any- 
one that’s difficult or on a star trip,” said di- 
rector Lisa Simon. “They're not Sesame Street 
types.” But casting isn’t always easy. “We 
tried to get Robin for years and finally land- 
ed him,” said executive producer Duley 
Singer. “We still haven’t gotten Steve Mar- 
tin, Bette Midler or Goldie Hawn.” Maybe A 
| Different World’s Kadeem Hardison can 

persuade hesitant stars. “It was so much 
| fun,” he said, “I'd love to go back.” H.M. 


“TICKLED PINK 
“Julia Roberts was shy,” Lisa 
Simon said, “but she seemed 
genuinely tickled by Elmo.” 


A SESAME SWEET 
A Different World's Kadeem 
Hardison costarred with 


Baby Natasha. “It’s a dream 
to work on Sesame Street,” he 


said. “T sang a song for Big 
Bird’s birthday.” 


A PRAIRIE TALE 

“Tim Robbins’ agent 
approached us and said he'd 
like to do a show with Prairie 
Dawn,” said Dulcy Singer. 
“He brought his kids and 
Susan Sarandon.” 


resident Sesame Street-ers 
Big Bird, Luis and Maria. 


“SHOE DEPARTMENT 
Cheers star Rhea Perlman 
played the Old Woman 
in the Shoe, opposite 


A WISE GUYS 

“Whoopi [Goldberg] was 
great,” recalled director Lisa 
Simon. “She did a bit with 
Hoots the Owl where they sat 
there and wisecracked.” 
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The Ultra Slim:Fast plan just got even easier. 


Introducing Ultra Slim:Fast 
Frozen Entrees. 


Now you can have a shake for breakfast, another for lunch and one of our new Ultra Slim:Faste 
Frozen Entrees. What could be easier, or more delicious. Ultra Slim-Fast Frozen Entrees are hearty, healthy 
and sensible. They’re larger, more satisfying portions than the leading diet entrees, yet surprisingly 

_ low in calories — cause they’re sensible entrees that are low in fat. They 
Mare even satisfy guys who love to eat like me! And they taste 
so good I could have one every night of the week! 
So if you’re on the Ultra Slim:Fast he 
plan or just watching your weight, 
try our new frozen entrees. 
They’re a hot new idea from 
Ultra Slim:Fast. ,,, 


THE HEALTHY, DELICIOUS WAY TO LOSE WEIGHT 


ROASTED CHICKEN IN MUSHROOM SAUCE 


SLU 
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“THIS IS MADONNA.” 

The introduction seems a trifle unnec- 
essary. She is probably the most 
famous woman on the planet 
and you are, after all, standing 
in the middle of her living room. 

Up above you, as you shake 
hands, is a beautiful Langlois 
ceiling painting of the naked 
Hermes flanked by similarly 
unclad women. All around the 
walls are works of art from 
Mexico, England and France, 
and original black-and-white 
photos — mostly female nudes — 
by Edward Weston, Man Ray, 

André Kertész and Herb Ritts. 

‘To your right in this low, white, 

10-room home, perched atop 
Hollywood Hills, is a spacious office area, 
complete with chattering fax machine and 
sleek filing cabinets. Across the lounge, 
which is dominated by the somber pres- 
ence of a huge grand piano, you can just 
see into the bedroom, where a sleeveless 
black dress is hanging on a wardrobe door. 
Off the bedroom is a small bathroom, 
which, judging from the minimasterpieces 
on display, could qualify for the world’s 
most compact art gallery. In keeping with 
the arty ambience, there is a copy of The 
Andy Warhol Diaries beside the lavatory. 

Madonna’s Los Angeles home has the 
strange atmosphere of a lived-in modern- 
art museum: stark and sophisticated, but 
somehow comfortable, even homey. But 
look out through the full-length windows, 
past the pool, and there lies the reason 
why this residence is just so desirable: a 
genuinely breathtaking view that seems 
to take in all of Los Angeles. 

“Isn't it beautiful?” asks a rough-edged 
and slightly nasal voice from behind you. 
Madonna is standing close enough for 
you to smell (the pleasingly uncompli- 
cated aroma of warm, clean skin) and to 
notice the flesh-toned cover-up on two 
small pimples on her left cheek. It imme- 
diately makes her seem human. 

She is a small woman, maybe five feet 
four, with large hands and a lean, almost 
sinewy body. Today she is wearing a 
loose-woven thigh-length green cardi- 
gan (beneath which, it is plain to even 
the untrained eye, she is sporting a black 
bra), loose-fitting black trousers cropped 
above the ankle and threadbare green 
espadrilles. Her bleached hair is tied 
back in a bun, exposing her dark roots, 
and she is fully made up. Her legendary 
beauty spot is reassuringly present. 

“Uncommonly beautiful” is the phrase 
that springs to mind as she walks with 
an almost regal grace across the room 
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Sean and I under- 
stand clearly, 
now that time has 
passed, why 
things didn’t work 


out between us’ 


and composes herself on an 18th-cen- 
tury European chair. She has agreed to 
this rare interview to promote her new 
movie, Truth or Dare. The controversial 
film has prompted the New York Post to 
declare “What a Tramp!” and has raised 
the highbrow eyebrows of critics and 


censors the world over. 


As you are probably aware by now, 
Truth or Dare chronicles the behind-the- 
scenes fireworks during the superstar’s 
1990 Blond Ambition Tour and focuses 
unflinchingly on her relationships, pro- 
fessional and otherwise, with her color- 
ful entourage, which includes a fleet of 
catty dancers, a long-suffering road crew 
and Warren Beatty. It is Madonna’s 
attempt to give us mortals a glimpse into 
her complex life. It is a touching, vulgar, 
erotic and revealing documentary that — 
like most things given the Madonna 
touch — will be the subject of much heat- 
ed moral debate for some time to come. 
Do you think ‘Truth or Dare’ will change 
people’s perceptions of you? 

“First of all,” she says, a quaver in her voice 
betraying a slight nervousness, “everyone 
overreacts to everything I do. They overre- 
act to really simple, mundane things I do. 
So I can just imagine the overreactions to 


this. People are primed to overreact to 
everything I do, and this isn’t a three- 
minute video dealing with some 
touchy issues. This is a two-hour 
movie and it’s real life. But I 
don’t think it’s my real life, as 
such. I think it’s life in general.” 
It’s a very emotional film. 
“Well, 'm a very emotional 
person. Then, being on the 
road is a really emotional 
thing anyway. The insanity of 
the life I lead is very emotion- 
al also. So, to me, it was a very 
emotion-packed time.” 
Presumably your life outside of 
your work isn’t as emotionally 
hectic as that? 
“I'm afraid to say, it is!” she says, 
laughing. “Yes, itis. It truly is. Because I'm 
very maternal with people. Like with the 
dancers in the movie: I mother them all 
during the movie and I still do. Still! ’'m 
still very close to them and completely 
embroiled in their lives and trying to help 
them. In addition to that, I have my own, 
very large family, who are all emotional 
cripples in one way or another. So I’m the 
matriarch of all these little families. I can’t 
keep my hand out of the fire. I just keep 
getting pulled into everyone's lives and try 
to help them out of their messes. 
Meanwhile, I’m neglecting all of my own. 
So... my life remains completely insane. 
Don’t let this calm facade fool you.” 
The impression one takes away from 
‘Truth or Dare’ is of someone who wants 
desperately to be in charge but also 
wants to be looked after. 
“Ts that the only impression you came away 
with?” she asks briskly. “I think the impres- 
sion of me will be twofold. I think people 
will think, Oh, she isn’t just a cold, domi- 
nating person. I think that’s the world’s 
perception of me, that I’m power-hungry 
and manipulating. I think a great deal of 
the movie shows a gentler side of me.” 
Could you explain the film’s ending, 
where you inexplicably appear in bed 
with a bunch of naked men? 
“That’s there because it’s me bidding 
farewell to everyone. You'll notice 
throughout the montage, I’m saying, ‘I 
love you. I hate you. I love you.’ It’s my 
need to be loved and my need to dom- 
inate. So, to me, it’s like a witty presen- 
tation of the whole thing. In two min- 
utes it underlines what you've just seen 
in two hours. It’s my need to be loved 
but also my need to be in charge.” 
Parts of the film could almost be 
described as too revealing. 
“Yes. But if you’re going to reveal your- 
self, reveal yourself. I mean, what do I 
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do, say I’m only going to 
reveal myself up to a point?” 
Most people would. 

“I’m not ‘most people.’ And if 
I’m going to make a documen- 
tary and tell the director that I 
want to reveal truths, then 'm 
not going to say, ‘But this is 
where I draw the line.’ If you 
take all those parts out, what 
would you have? Life is about 
the highs and the lows, and if 
you just present the mids, then 
what’s the point? I chose to 
show that part of myself be- 
cause I know that other people 
feel the same way. The only dif- 
ference between this and other 
movies is that I don’t have the 
safety net of saying, “This is fic- 
tional.’ These issues are dealt 
with in drama all the time, but 
I think the hard thing for peo- 
ple to take will be that there 
isn’t someone playing the part 
of my life in a movie 50 years 
from now when I’m dead. I’m 
doing it myself. No one has 
ever done this before.” 

Can we discuss some specific 
incidents in the film? You appear very 
nervous when your father turns up in the 
dressing room after your show. 

“Oh God, yeah,” she laughs. “I always do 
these supposedly immoral 
things, and then after I’ve fin- 
ished, I go, My God, what if my 
father sees this? I still think like 
that. Like the Vanity Fair issue 
that just came out, I was laying 
in bed last night and I just 
heard that my father was in 
town and I was thinking, My 
God, what if he gets on the air- 
plane and, God, someone hands him the 
magazine and, oh my God, he'll see me 
without a shirt on and, Oh God! What I 
keep trying to impress upon my father is 
that he mustn't take what I do personally.” 
You worry about this and, yet, later in 
the film, you fellate a bottle. 

“Yeah,” she shrugs, “but my father 
wasn’t in the room.” 

But he’ll see the film. Won’t he find that 
shocking? Is that shocking? 

“Is what shocking?” she asks, stiffening. 
“My giving head to a bottle? Why? You 
see people doing it in movies all the 
time. It’s a joke. What’s shocking? Why 
don’t you know if it’s shocking or not? 
Don’t you know your own feelings? It’s a 
joke! The idea of Truth or Dare is a joke. 
It’s like all those childhood games: ‘I 


dare you to do this.’ It’s all a game. If 
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‘I always do these 


supposedly 


things and then I 
go, My God, 


what if my father 


sees this?’ 


everybody put on film what they did in 
those games when they were children, or 
what they did in their fraternity games, 
I mean, my God, they'd all be arrested.” 

Why did you start playing Truth or Dare? 

“The dancers used to play it all the time in 
the beginning. I was never really part of it. 
The point of it is to relieve boredom, f--- 
with people. It’s great for relieving tensions 


and animosities. Or if someone 
has a crush on somebody and the 
other person wants to find out. 
In the guise of the game, you can 
find these things out. Sometimes 
it would turn into these heavy 
sessions where it was all truths 
and no dares. Did you really do 
this? Were you sleeping with so- 
and-so? Everyone gets their feel- 
ings out and then, after you've 
played the game, everyone is 
closer. That's the theory. It’s like 
group therapy.” 

Isn’t it dangerous? 

“It is, yeah. But every time we 
played it and went all the way 
and got into it, it was really 
intense. Like, ‘I think you are 
behaving really stupidly.” Or, 
‘You did heroin the other night 
and we all know.’ Everybody 
looks at each other differently 
the next day because the truth 
brings people closer together.” 
The game seems to start with a lot 
of sexual stuff: You dare a dancer 
to expose his penis. 

“That's right,” she says, chuck- 
ling. “The sexuality is always at 
the beginning and everyone goes through 
these primal curiosities about . . . things. 
The exhibitionistic tendencies come out: 
‘You show me this, Pll show you this.’ 
Then you get down to the nitty- 
gritty. This has happened with 
me when I've been playing the 
game with friends since my 
tour’s been over with, and the 
same thing always happens: 
Everyone gets past the sex 
things, then you get into the 
real s--- about people.” 

You seem to have a strange 
relationship with your brother Martin. In 
the movie, you expose him as an alcoholic. 
“Martin is a very hard person to get along 
with. He’s an elusive, enigmatic charac- 
ter. He’s very charming, but, yes, he is an 
alcoholic. He’s very tortured, and I speak 
to him, but it’s hard for me because I find 
myself being very judgmental. What I 
always do Is start saying, "You've got to 
stop doing that, you must do this.’ The 
mother thing again. In Alcoholics 
Anonymous it’s called a codependent. 
You get into this thing of dealing with 
their drinking by harping on it. I've had 
to get him out of the habit of calling me 
whenever he needed something from me. 
I have to feel that he loves me for just me 
and not for my We have a 
strained relationship. I know he loves me 
and I love him, but it’s difficult.” 


money. 
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Families are funny things. You 
don’t choose them... 

“You certainly don’t! All of my 
brothers and sisters are indi- 
vidually unique, I have 
completely different relation- 
ships with all of them. 
Emotionally we're all pretty 
needy in some way, because of 
my mother. I became an over- 
achiever to get approval from 
the world. It’s unconscious, 
but it’s always there.” 

The most moving part of the 
film is where you visit your 
mother’s grave. 

“T still cry when I watch that,” 
she says, apparently on the 
verge of tears. “It was the single 
most... the greatest event in 
my life, my mother dying. What 
happened when I was 6 years 
old changed forever how I am. 
I can’t describe in words the 
effect it had. That’s when the 
die was cast. I know if ’'d hada 
mother I would be very differ- 
ent. It gave me a lot of what are 
traditionally looked upon as 
masculine traits in terms of my 
ambitiousness and my aggres- 
siveness. Mothers, I think, teach you man- 
ners and gentleness and a certain kind of, 
what’s the word? I don’t want to say sub- 
servience, but a patience, which I've never 
had. Then, when my mother died, all of a 
sudden I was going to become the best stu- 
dent, get the best grades. I was going to 
become the best singer, the best 
dancer, the most famous person 
in the world, everybody was 
going to love me. I’ve been to 
analysis and I understand that 
about myself. My brother, on 
the other hand, decided he was 
going to set fire to everything.” 
There are cynics who might 
perceive the visit to your mother’s grave 
as contrived or choreographed. 

“It wasn’t choreographed in the least,” 
she says, scowling. “I hadn’t been to the 
grave in many years. Actually, it took us 
45 minutes to find it. It was very sad in 
a way; we just could not find the grave- 
stone. Then... we found it.” 

When, in the film, you visit a throat spe- 
cialist and he asks you whether you want the 
consultation filmed, Warren Beatty says, 
“She doesn’t want to live off-camera, much 
less talk!” Is there a grain of truth in that? 
“T think what Warren was trying to say is 
that he is very shy and private and he 
doesn’t understand my lack of inhibition 
because he’s the opposite of me. What's 
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‘I think that you can 


be a very sexual 


person and also a very 


and spiritual 


person. What’s the 


problem?’ 


so intimate about my throat? I mean, my 
God, everyone knows when I’m having 
an abortion, when I’m getting married, 
when I’m getting divorced, who I’m 
breaking up with. My throat is now inti- 
mate? Anyway, the cameras didn’t follow 
me around 24 hours a day. They weren't 
in the room when I was f---ing.” 

That’s an almost surprising omission. 


“But the point of that scene is 
that it serves to show how differ- 
ent Warren and I are. He lives a 
very isolated life. I maintain that 
as much as I’ve revealed about 
myself, I haven’t given up my 
complete deck of cards and been 
totally emotionally raped.” 
Were you upset that the Vatican 
objected to your stage show? 
“The Italians, typically, overre- 
acted. They said all the religious 
imagery and symbolism was 
really sacrilegious, that there 
were men in bras and I was mas- 
turbating onstage. So they put 
all this propaganda in the 
Italian newspapers to try and 
put kids off coming. It really 
hurt me because I’m Italian, you 
know? It was like a slap in the 
face. I felt incredibly unwel- 
come. And misunderstood.” 
Did it make you reappraise 
your Catholic beliefs? 

“No. I’ve always known that 
Catholicism is a completely 
sexist, repressed, sin and pun- 
ishment-based religion. I’ve 
already fallen out of love with 
Catholicism.” 

When was the last time you went to mass? 
“T go to church once in a while,” she says, 
treading lightly. “I love the rituals, partic- 
ularly of Catholicism, and the architecture 
of grand, beautiful churches, and the mys- 
teriousness of it all, especially if they say the 
mass in Latin, and the incense and the clas- 
sical organ music. It’s a beautiful 
ritual, but often the messages are 
not so beautiful.” 

Did you think your stage show 
was shocking? How would you 
feel if you went to see George 
Michael and he pretended to 
masturbate onstage? Would 
that upset you? 

“Tt would depend on the context. It’s hard 
to say, isn’t it? I don’t do any of those 
things without humor. It’s a bit difficult for 
me to see someone like Michael Jackson 
grabbing his crotch and humping the 
ground simply because I feel he’s a very 
androgynous person. I don’t believe him. 
So it would depend how it’s used.” 

The song in your show that attracted the 
most controversy was “Like a Virgin.” 
You’ve always claimed it was about a 
newness, a freshness, but obviously you 
were aware of the song’s ambiguity. 
“Weeeell,” she teases, “there’s many 
meanings to it. That’s what I like about 
everything. I like innuendo. I like irony. 
I like the way things can be taken on dif- 
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ARE-CREATION 


AN 
UNBELIEVABLE 
TRUE STORY 


A day later, this old lantern lit up 
on the very first match. 


“Some poor slob must have dropped 
that old Colemarf lantern overboard while 
he was fishing,’ writes Jim MacLaren 
of Cocoa Beach, Florida. 

“It was full of slime and saltwater 
when we pulled it out. There was even 
a live crab in it. But just for fun, I rinsed 
it off, replaced the mantles and the 
cracked globe, and put in some fuel. 

“Then came the moment of truth. I 
placed the first match inside the globe, 


turned the valve, and. . .the crazy For a Coleman full-line catalog, please 

thing lit right up. First time! send a check or money order for $3.00 
“You gotta be kidding!” to: The Coleman Company; Dept. 675; 
We can’t guarantee that allColeman 250N. St. Francis; Wichita, KS 67202. 

lanterns will endure prolonged water 

torture. But we can promise that all 

Coleman products — from coolers to 

canoes and from stoves to spotlights — 

are built unbelievably tough. 
And that’s why people ae believed UNBELIEVABLY TOUGH 


in Coleman quality since 1901. 250 N. ST. FRANCIS WICHITA, KS 67202 (316) 261-3211 
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ferent levels. But, yes, ‘Like a Virgin’ 
was always absolutely ambiguous.” 

At one point during your live performance 
of “Like a Virgin” — where you romp on 
a harem-style bed — the simulated mas- 
turbation suddenly changed into some- 
thing that didn’t seem quite so simulated. 
“Did it?” she asks with feigned naiveté. 
“Yeah, I guess it did. The idea was to make 
it funny and serious. Passion and sexuality 
and religion all bleed into each other for 
me. I think that you can be a very sexual 
person and also a very religious and spiri- 
tual person. I think I’m religious 
in the broadest sense of the 
word, and I am very sexual in 
that I’m very aware of my sexu- 
ality and other people's, and am 
very interested in it. Not in the 
sense that I want to go out and 
f--- everything that moves. So 
I’m a very sexual, very spiritual 
person. What's the problem? 
People’s sexuality and the way 
they relate to the world is very important.” 
It transcends just the trousers. 

“Exactly! It’s beyond trousers! It’s so much 
more than just fornication. Your sexual 
identity is so important. The more you pay 
attention to it, the more you realize that 
just about everything in the world is cen- 
tered around sexual attraction and sexual 
power. You also become aware of people 
who are not in touch with their own, or 
have the wrong idea about it or abuse it.” 
Do people often misunderstand the 
humor in your work? 

“Yes. That’s the death of anybody. I find 
all artists who take themselves seriously 
boring. I hate it when singers go, ‘I don’t 
want to be a pop star, I want to be taken 
seriously,’ blah, blah, blah. Or when 
actors talk about their ‘method’ and all 
that stuff. It’s such a f---ing bore. If I 
took my show seriously, I would hate it, 
do you know what I mean? But you only 
have to have half a brain in your head to 


see that I’m quite often making fun of 


myself. I mean, how obvious can I be?” 
Your sense of humor can be quite coarse. 
“That's your opinion,” she says, her smile 
dropping. “Coarse? It’s aggressive, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

You resort to vulgarity very quickly. 
“Uh-huh, I spose,” she says dismissively. 
“Maybe that’s from not having a mother.” 
You can’t attribute everything to that. 
“Like I said,” she reiterates as if explain- 
ing to a slow child, “I have a lot of boy- 
ish traits about me. That’s probably one 
of them.” 

Are you aware that you aren’t treated 
like other people? 

“Yes, Lam. Very. I’m always aware of that. 


have half a 


brain in your head 


to see that 


I’m quite often mak- 


ing fun of 


I mean, how obvious 


ean I be?’ 


I’ve developed mechanisms, | guess. It’s 
funny, like the way my father seems to be 
unaware of my fame and fortune and place 
in the world, I sometimes am too. I have to 
keep telling myself I’m not like everyone 
else. I have to go around looking for the 
ulterior motive all the time.” 

Does it make it difficult to find new friends? 
“Oh.” She pauses. “I guess. I haven't real- 
ly thought about that much. I tend to go 
to social occasions and hang around peo- 
ple who are celebrities as well. Celebrities 
kind of flock together. It’s like, I'm okay, 
what can they get from me?” 

Do you discuss being famous? 

“No! We don’t. God, what a boring thing 
to talk about!” 

Do you feel guilty about being rich? 
“Yes I do. It’s because of my upbringing. 
I was raised by a working-class father and 
we never had money. I continue to feel 
guilty about it, like I don’t deserve to have 
it, or something, even though I work real- 
ly hard, I can’t help it. No one in my fam- 
ily has had any money and they continue 
to not have any money and I feel guilty 
about it. That’s just my upbringing. I feel 
sometimes that someone will come and 
take it all away from me. That makes me 
work really hard, all the time.” 

Do you think men are afraid of you on a 
one-to-one basis? 

“There’s two different fears. There’s the 
superficial fear that they would have just 


because they'd read all these things about 
me. And if they’ve had the bad fortune to 
believe everything, then they would have 
a lot of preconceptions about me and 
probably be afraid and be very guarded. 
Then there is the fear that they would 
have once they’d gotten to know me, 
which is that lam very much in charge of 
my life and a dominating and demanding 
person and a very independent person. A 
lot of men aren’t ready to deal with that.” 
Are they not daunted by this image of the 
Olympian sexual athlete? They might 
imagine that it would be terri- 
fying to sleep with you. 

“T think that’s something a lot 
of men feel about me. They're 
shocked when they find out 
I’m not. Everybody has their 
image that precedes them. My 
sexual image is looming out 
there in front of me. Everyone 
probably thinks that I’m a rav- 
ing nymphomaniac, that I 
have an insatiable sexual appetite, when 
the truth is I'd rather read a book.” 
Do you lecture boyfriends about condoms? 
“T will if they refuse to wear them.” 
Would you prefer an alternative contra- 
ceptive to condoms? 

“If there was one, hell yeah!” she says, rais- 
ing her voice in excitement. “They're a 
drag. Such a drag. They interrupt every- 
thing. It’s like, ‘Wait a second, wait a sec- 
ond. Do you have a rubber? I think I’ve 
left them in my coat! Aaargh!’ Then, the 
worst thing, they say no! And it’s, ‘Oh 
God! Well, well now what!’ And then it’s, 
‘Well, sorry.’ You know the best people of 
them all are the ones who just have them, 
that are thinking and aware enough to 
have them. They're not great but they 
make sense. They've saved my life.” 
What are you like when you’re in love? 
“What am I like? Well, I'm... happy.” 
Do you find it difficult to fall in love with 
people who aren’t famous or powerful? 
“Well, power is attracted to power and 
power threatens power. And certainly 
people in a similar position to me 
understand better what I have to do. So 
I think that’s probably a benefit. And 
anyway, I have, I’ve fallen in love with 
people who aren’t famous. The question 
is, can you maintain it?” 

What is the attraction of power? 

“Well, power is a great aphrodisiac . . . 
and I’m a very powerful person!” 

Do you ever suffocate people? 

“No,” she laughs. “I’ve never been accused 
of that. [fanything, it’s the opposite. I give 
people a lot of room. Sometimes I give 
people far too much room and they’re just 
begging me to come into the room.” 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: MADONNA WITH DANCERS JOSE GUITIEREZ, LUIS CAMACHO AND KEVIN STEA. 


BY THE END OF THE TOUR, THEY CALLED 
her simply “Ma.” It might have meant 
“Mother.” Then again, maybe it was 
just short for “Madonna,” 

Madonna as mother, It makes sense, 
in a perverse sort of way, and as Truth 
or Dare keeps reminding us, here is yet 


another role that Her Blondeness rey- 
els in. With her seven male dancers, 
Madonna had to be Mother to these 
frivolous and, at times, downright dis- 
obedient children. But were they kids 
or simply Madonna’s posse? 

In her advertisement for the 
dancers’ audition, Madonna express- 
ly asked for “fierce male dancers . . . 
wimps and wannabes need not apply!” 
Attitude she wanted and attitude she 
got. “Once you walked into the audi- 
tion,” dancer Luis Camacho, 21, 
recalls of his first meeting with the 
superstar, “you knew who was the 
boss. She just radiates power.” 

When one of the dancers’ homo- 
phobia threatened some of the oth- 
ers, Madonna showed who was 
boss.“The tour has just started,” the 
dancers recall her telling them. “I can 
have you all replaced.” Oliver Sidney 
Crumes, 21, a heterosexual, felt 
taunted by some of the gay dancers, 
especially Camacho, whom Madonna 
described as being “someone born to 
play a male courtesan.” 

“He was Mr. Macho Man,” Camacho 
says of Crumes. According to another 
dancer, Salim “Slam” Gauwloos, 22, 
“Oliver was a toy for Madonna. He was 
dumped and he gagged, and we laughed 
because we knew it would happen. They 
started up at the end of rehearsal.” 
What they actually “started up” is some- 
thing Truth or Dare leaves open to spec- 
ulation. But all hell broke loose in 
Madonna’s posse when a tabloid 
reported that Crumes had replaced 


Warren Beatty as the man in her bed. 

“T was carrying on an Oedipal rela- 
tionship, a mother and son,” Madonna 
waxes on about Crumes. “It wasn’t fully 
realized. He played ‘Little Boy’ to my 
‘Mother.’ I took him under my wing 
and wanted to educate him. I'd give 
him books. He got attached.” 

On tour, the affections between 
mother and children ran every which 
way and loose. Kevin Stea, 21, anoth- 
er Blond Ambition dancer, claims that 
at the last performance, Madonna 
revealed a secret. “Madonna told me 
she had a crush on me when we first 
started,” he says. “And I thought she 
hated me because she treated me ina 
very businesslike manner.” Madonna 
remembers it differently. 

“Dream on!” she lashes back. “He 
can say anything he wants. I kept my 
distance because he didn’t bathe!” 

And how do the other boys feel 
about Madonna today? Let’s just say 
they make her sound like the only 
serious challenge to sainthood for 
Mother Theresa, And why not? For 
the duration of the four-month world 
tour, they were paid top dollar and 
stayed in deluxe hotels, each getting 
his own room when they played Los 
Angeles. Any 21-year-old could get 
addicted to that kind of a lifestyle, 
and some did. “I did a Linda Blair,” 
Camacho says of his withdrawal from 
life on tour. “Getting off the plane, I 
didn’t get into a Mercedes limo, I got 
into my father’s Ford Reliance. When 
I got up [in the morning], I reached 
over and gagged because there was 
no phone for room service.” 

And of course, there was no Ma- 
donna. “She was a very maternal fig- 
ure,” says Stea. “She was always worried 
about us. There were always condoms 
in our per diem.” Anita Sarko 


You seem to have pinballed through quite 
a few relationships since your marriage. 
“Not any more than most people I know.” 
Are you difficult to have a love relation- 
ship with? 

“Yeah, I’m difficult on a lot of levels. Just 
my situation alone is pretty daunting and 
probably keeps a fair share of men away 
from me. You have to be prepared for 
your private life to be spilled to the world, 
because the minute you start going out 
with me, that’s what happens. So they 
have to find that out and understand that 
their past is now public domain. I try to 
warn them, but you can never warn peo- 
ple completely. Some people take it very 
well, and others are destroyed by it. It 
does affect my relationships.” 

In ‘Truth or Dare,’ you answer a ques- 
tion someone asks you by saying, “Sean.” 
What was the question? 

“Who is the love of your life?” 

You must miss him? 

“I do,” she whispers. “I still love Sean 
and I understand very clearly, now that 
time has passed, why things didn’t work 
out between us. I miss certain things 
about our relationship because I really 
do consider Sean to be my equal — that’s 
why I married him. I don’t suppose I've 
found that yet with anybody else.” 
There seemed to be something good 
between the two of you. You were more 
like buddies than husband and wife. 
“Really?” she asks, looking like she’s 
about to cry again. “We did make a real- 
ly good couple, didn’t we? But we had 
our problems. I hate to keep talking 
about it. It’s all over. But... there's 
something to be said about people being 
the love of your life. Even if it doesn’t 
work, there’s always that person that you 
love. I did have a real connection with 
Sean and J still do. I feel close to him 
even though we're not physically close. 
Going through what we went through 


made us very close. There was a lot of 


pressure. I mean, it really is amazing we 
didn’t kill each other. But I don't feel like 
it was a waste of time. I still love him.” 
Are you a happy person? 

“Tm a very tormented person,” she sighs. 
“T have a lot of demons I’m wrestling with. 


But I want to be happy. I have moments of 


happiness. I can’t say I’m never happy. I’m 
working towards knowing myself and I’m 
assuming that will bring me happiness. I’m 
slowly getting rid of the demons. You see, 
I don’t think you can truly be loved until 
you know and love yourself. Then, you can 
be truly loved and that’s what I want.” & 


Adnan Deevoy wrote about Sinéad O'Connor 
in our March 7, 1991, issue. 
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ON THE SET 


BY BILL HIGGINS 


A hungry Calcutta mob just stole Patrick 


Swayze's chicken dinner. Considering all 


the problems Swayze and the crew of Cily 


of Joy have been having in India, this is a 


minor hassle. But it does cut down on the 


menu options during their break. Still, to 


hear Swayze tell it, losing your dinner has 
its upside. Regarding all the controversy, 
he says, “My point of view is [to] keep 


demonstrating. Keep causing these prob- 
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lems. Just don’t hurt anybody with your 
bombs and don’t shut us down. It’s serv- 
ing as millions of dollars of free press.” 
Obviously, he’s talking more than just so 
much missed white meat. 

Here’s what that free press is all about: 
A demonstration against City of Joy took 
place just outside the rusting, corrugated- 
metal walls of the set. Passionate speeches 
were given and the crowd of a few hun- 
dred became stirred up against the foreign 
filmmakers supposedly showing only the 
bad side of Calcutta. Then, at precisely the 
wrong moment, the catering truck arrived. 

Even those Calcuttans who take seri- 
ously their duty as civic guardians against 
Hollywood's cultural imperialism have to 
eat. So they looted the truck. At the same 
time, a French film crew doing a “the 
making of” documentary on the film 
made an ill-timed arrival. They were 
immediately relieved of their Betacam 
camera — the only one in Calcutta and 
perhaps all of India. This was obviously 
one of the more lucrative nights to be 
demonstrating in Calcutta. Later, as the 
filmmakers broke for dinner, one of the 
crew members turned to another and 
said, “Right now they're probably filming 
each other eating chicken.” 


O PUT IT MILDLY, SWAYZE HAS 

picked one helluva place to make a 

career move. “This film and this 
director [Roland Joffe] are everything 
that I’ve worked for my whole life,” he 
says. “It’s not easy to get to this place.” 

This place is Calcutta and the starring 
role in a $28 million film, loosely based 
on Dominique Lapierre’s international 
bestseller about the struggles of a Calcutta 
rickshaw puller (played by highly regard- 
ed Indian actor Om Puri). Swayze plays 
Max Lowe, a troubled, near-suicidal 
American doctor who, through a chance 
meeting, becomes immersed in the rick- 
shaw puller’s life. The Lightmotive/Pricel 
Productions film is scheduled to be 
released by Tri-Star next year. 

Everyone knows Swayze has been in two 
big blockbusters, Dirty Dancing and Ghost. 
But those just earned money. Cily of Joy 
could earn Swayze the kind of critical 
praise he has never received. “What's so 
funny is that everyone is saying, ‘What 
courage.’ To me, they are out of their 
minds,” says Swayze. “It’s not about 
courage. This is about making a commit- 
ment to bettering yourself.” With Joffe, 
Swayze has the director who made The 
Killing Fields and The Mission. Just having 
the British director’s name above the title 
puts this film in the Oscar nomination 
league. To put it bluntly, for Swayze this 
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just wanted to get a look at super- 


The ‘City of Joy’ crew had major 
problems when only 14 police- 
men had to control over 5,000 


onlookers. Most of the Indians 


star Om Puri (bottom), but 
when the crowd pushed forward 
the police hit back. Even- 
tually, the crew had no choice 


but lo pack up and leave. 
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Swayze remains sensitive lo pro- 
tests against ‘City of Joy,’ but 
feels the criticism is unjustified: 
“It’s not about Calcutta and 
slums and poverty. This film 
shows the power and the dig- 

nity of all of us as human beings. 


It lets us see, as Weslern- 


ers, how out of touch we are.” 
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is a long hike down the road from Road 
House. “The caliber of the film, the direc- 
tor,” says Swayze, “they’d have to kill me 
to get me off this set.” The way things are 
going in Calcutta, that could be arranged. 
Consider what's happened since the crew 
began filming in February: 

* Six small bombs were thrown at the 
set during a demonstration against the 
film, which averages about two such 
protests a week. These protests some- 
times have as many as 1,000 very emo- 
tional participants. 

* A sensationalistic newspaper falsely 
blamed the death of a local journalist on 
the film crew. 

* A near riot occured when the crew 
tried to film in the streets and political 
agitators were sent to stir up the crowd. 

* The filming has become a political 
football. Bengal’s Communist-led state 
government is using Cily of Joy as an 
excuse to attack the New Delhi govern- 
ment, which gave permission to pro- 
duce the film. 

* A Calcutta high court issued a 
restraining order that banned filming on 
the streets until the judge read the script 
and decided if it was offensive or 
“impunes the women of India.” 


HAT MAKES CALCUTTANS 
touchy is having their city 
shown in a bad light. They’ve 
got nothing against Swayze landing a 
great role, but they feel like the 
Cleveland of the Third World — always 
the butt of negative jokes. And the 
locals are extremely sensitive about it. 
Swayze, though, isn’t cracking jokes 
when he says that what impresses him 
most about Calcutta is the dead people: 
“Tt blows you away when you find a dead 
person and people are walking around 
it.” And then there’s the black market: 
“It’s incredible! I cannot believe that this 
country has seen Ghost. It blew me away. 
They have the video. It’s amazing!” Such 
comments will not ingratiate him with the 
locals. But then, the problems with City of 


Joy really began in 1969 when Louis Malle 


came to India to do a feature-length doc- 
umentary. As the Bengalis remember it, 
they rolled out the red carpet for Malle, 
lavished praise on him and then felt they 
were betrayed by the finished product. 
Malle’s film contrasts the city’s extreme 
wealth with its even more extreme pover- 
ty, showing Calcutta in the worst possible 
light. “Everybody who’s gone there after 
me has caught hell,” says Malle. 

“The interesting thing about Louis’ film 
is that’s what they’re asking us to do,” says 
Joffe. “They’re asking us to show the 
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TOP: 


wealthy side. But when you do that you 
have a contradiction that’s unbearable. 
Also, this is a story about a rickshaw puller 
and rickshaw pullers do not go to the 
Tollygunge Club.” 

The difficulty for someone from the 
West is that it’s hard to see Calcutta’s good 


side, which is hidden in the creativity of 


the writers, musicians and artists who have 
made Bengal the cultural capital of India. 
What you do see is a place that looks like 
New Orleans after a round of saturation 
bombing. Calcutta is simply falling apart. 
Partly because building construction 1s 
done with cheap materials (sea sand, with 
its corrosive salt, is frequently used in 
cement, for example). And partly because 
stringent rent control induces landlords 
to make absolutely no improvements on 
the buildings. Some tenants pay as little 
as 75 cents a month in rent, which even in 
India is nothing. “[Landlords] pray the 
buildings will fall down so they can put up 
new ones,” said a Calcutta contractor. 
Then there’s the climate, which Mark 
Twain described as “enough to make a 
brass doorknob mushy.” It’s as though 
bombed-out New Orleans was then hauled 
over to the edge of the everglades. It’s basi- 
cally a city of 11 million built on a river 
next to a marsh. So the heat and humidi- 
ty are overpowering. It’s not unusual for 
the temperature to hit 105 degrees with 
90 percent humidity during the hot sea- 
son, then cool off to maybe 85 at night. 
And it was right at the beginning of the hot 
season that the film crew started work. To 
make matters worse, the hot season is fol- 
lowed by the monsoon season. So if the 
filming runs past mid-June, they'll be 
working in torrential rain for months. 
But most of all, there’s the heart- 
wrenching poverty that is synonymous 
with the word “Calcutta.” The beggars, 
the lepers, the families camped out on 
the streets — this kind of poverty assaults 
the senses from every angle. “It’s like an 
open chest cavity,” says Swayze. “It’s like 


just seeing life in the raw. Every level of 


it. And depending on how well you deal 
with that, you love it or hate it.” 

For Swayze there’s no question. “I abso- 
lutely love this place,” he insists. Now it’s 
a question of whether he'll get to make a 
movie that will make Calcutta love him. 

When dinner’s over (Bay of Bengal 
shrimp and vegetables fill in for the lost 
chicken), Swayze walks back to what 
might be one of the most ironic creations 
in Hollywood history. 

The film crew has built a slum in 
Calcutta. 

A perfectly exact $2.5 million reproduc- 
tion of a bustee, the permanent urban set- 
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Roland Joffe (center, left) look 


a gamble casling Swayze 
against lype. “I told [Joffe] 1’ 
do anything to play this 
role,” says the actor. Swayze 


(on the set with his wife, 


Lisa Niemi, boltom) calls the 
role of a disillusioned doctor 


“the scariest thing I’ve ever done.” 
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er finds a bottle gets to keep it. This is major treasure. 

Indian actors and extras are milling around, some of 
them playing lepers. Their fingers have been taped back 
and covered in a plastic solution to create the effect of 
leprosy. There are also real lepers (their disease is in an 
arrested state) from a local theater group. That genuine 
lepers are on the set is news that’s not heavily advertised. 
The Indians are very nervous about being around the 
disease even though it’s not contagious. 

When Swayze finally gets to the courtyard where the 
camera and lights are arranged, there’s an air of incon- 
gruity —as though an overly equipped, perversely intru- 
sive band of documentary makers has invaded someone’s 
neighborhood. As Swayze walks by, one of the kids sneaks 
over and peeks into the camera lens. Standing nearby is 
director of photography Peter Biziou, an Oscar winner 
for Mississippi Burning. This night he’s wearing an eye- 
patch over his right eye. The night before, Biziou burned 
his eye with a cigarette. When he tries explaining to a 
makeup person how the freak accident happened, he 
ends up just shrugging and laughing. Now as they’re get- 
ting ready to shoot, the assistant director calls from the 
other side of the courtyard, “So where’s One-Eyed Pete?” 

Swayze takes his place on a box, set on the edge of the 
courtyard. Om Puri sits on a chapoy, an Indian bed. Actress 
Shabana Azmi is standing next to him, and Pauline Collins, 
the Oscar nominee for Shirley Valentine, is on the porch of 
the makeshift clinic she runs in the bustee. 

In this scene, Swayze’s character, Dr. Max Lowe, has 
come to visit the rickshaw driver at his home. They’re 


*Except Butter Rum. 
tlements that squatters, refugees and the homeless build 
on vacant land. “There’s an irony,” says producer Jake 
Eberts, “but there’s no practical way to shoot a film in a 
real bustee.” The set, designed by Oscar winner Roy 
Walker, is about the size of a city block, complete with hills, 
paths, courtyards and stores. It’s beyond any Disneyesque 
“Calcuttaland.” It’s more like a Bengali Blade Runner. 
Swayze heads down one of the narrow alleys, past the 
homes of faded brown mud, bamboo and sheet metal. 
Open sewers on both sides of the path are filled with an 
incredibly foul-looking black liquid. Technicians are 
spraying a tad more black paint on the sewer edges to 
perfect the effect. Along one wall, fresh patties of cow 
dung are drying (it’s burned as fuel in India), torn bits 
of curtain cover some of the doorways and, if you peek 
inside, small tables and beds stand ready for a family to 
move in. “I walked onto this place and I started crying,” 
says Swayze. “That’s when I knew — I am in the highest 
quality thing with more commitment by more people.” 
When you first see it, the set is so flabbergasting it 
takes a while before you realize something’s missing. 
Then you remember — it’s the smell. That pervasive, 
musty odor of Calcutta. The smell of a place that’s been 
flooded with sewage, dried out and then flooded again. 
Up a path, one of the British crew is trying to get hold 
of a cow. The crewman is being pulled along and he’s 
saying, “Now, now, Guernsey.” Dozens of kids are play- 
ing in the alleys, some of them hunting for bottles of 
the local mineral water the crew drinks. The empties 
can be returned for the one rupee deposit and whoev- 
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to go. I have this massive emotion and what to do with it? 
I pace all night. I’m an insomniac.” 

Since the main player in this scene is Swayze, most of 
Joffe’s comments are directed towards him. It’s a little 
like watching an outdoor theater company rehearsing, 
but surprisingly intimate, as though the cast doesn’t 
notice the extras and technicians standing nearby. As they 
progress, Swayze clearly begins to refine his performance. 

This time they run through the scene from the 
beginning. The legless leper hauls himself into the 
5 fi courtyard, panicked over his wife’s condition. Max 
Less Than 10 Gal 1eS. goes through an inner tumult over whether he should 
get involved and then rises, asking if there’s any “mor- 
phine? Diazepam? Hot water?” in the clinic. 

It’s only after about an hour of rehearsal that Joffe 
begins shooting with film. The scene is run through 
four or five times, each a bit more refined, a little 
smoother, when it becomes apparent that they had bet- 
ter get the scene in the can as quickly as possible. 

In the distance there’s thunder, then the occasional 
flash of lightning, and a wind is beginning to pick up. 
Within 20 minutes, the crew is preparing sheets of plas- 
tic to cover the cameras. It’s two months before the mon- 
soon season and a rainstorm would be a freak occur- 
rence. But suddenly it comes, pouring down in sheets. 

It’s just one more freak hazard in getting the film made. 
But not half as bad as having the chicken stolen. 


Bill Higgins is a freelance writer who commutes between Los 
Angeles and Calcutta. This is his first article for ‘US.’ 


© 1991 Planters LifeSavers Company, 
relaxing in the bustee courtyard, when a crisis develops. 
The wife of one of the lepers has gone into labor, com- 
plications have developed and Max is thrust into a situ- 
ation where he should act as a doctor. 

Swayze says that creating the confused, angry charac- 
ter of Max has been one of the most difficult things he 
has ever done. Joffe had considered older actors for the 
part — Warren Beatty and Richard Dreyfuss are two men- 
tioned — but Swayze convinced him to go with youth. “I 
think he was looking at going older and my position 
about going older is that [Max] would be boring,” says 
Swayze. “At that age, the anger and the pain in life is 
about having given up and becoming complacent and 
bitter. I felt the only way for people to care about this 
guy is he had to be in a youthful rage of rebelling in any 
way that he can. He’s like an unleashed cyclone.” 

As the scene is rehearsed, Swayze says his lines with a great 
deal of tension. He runs his hands through his hair, jump- 
ing up from the box as he speaks. Joffe, who has been sit- 
ting on the ground, gets up and says, “I think what works 
is not verbalizing the situation. Remember there’s an 
ambivalence here.” They try it again, but this time Swayze 
trips over “diazepam,” the name of a tranquilizer. When he 
does, he kicks a box and utters an oath. Joffe steps forward 
and says, “It’s okay. Remember you’re under a tremendous 
amount of pressure throughout the entire discussion.” 


; : ; : ROLL CANO 
Swayze says playing Max has been downright scary for him. f 
“This is a role that I can’t turn the light switch off,” says it Ll Pp). ® 


Swayze. “That's the thing that is eating me up. At the end of : hy Biri. at 
the day, when they call wrap, I’m all dressed up and nowhere Isnt lite delicious: 


A NNABELLA SCIORRA DOESN'T CARE MUCH FOR 
small talk. At least not this morning, It’s a mild fall day in 
Manhattan — somewhere between T-shirt and sweater 
weather — so Sciorra has covered her denim work-shirt 
with a black leather jacket that is unzipped and being blown 
open by the breeze. On a short break from shooting Spike 
Lee’s Jungle Fever in Harlem, the petite actress walks along 
the East River, scouting for a spot to stop and talk. In the 
meantime, though, she seems determined to bat away any 
attempts to strike up a little conversation. 

Did she grow up in New York? Sciorra answers by tuck- 
ing her hands in the front pockets of her black jeans and 
staring out at the water. Questions about her age and her 
background solicit the same poker-faced response. Finally, 
she stops and looks up, the sun reflecting off her small, 
round, black sunglasses. “Look, we better get something 
straight right now before we start this interview,” she says 
softly but firmly. “I won't talk about my age [somewhere 
in the mid-to-upper 20s], my family or my nationality.” 

Uh-oh. And the personal stuff hasn’t even been brought 
up yet. “I know it sounds crazy, but I went to audition for 
this one role recently and the director said, ‘You're not 
really Hispanic, are you?’ I said, ‘What does it matter? 
I'm an actress. That’s what this is all about, acting.’ As far 
as my age goes, when I walk into an audition and they 
ask how old I am, I like to say, ‘How old do you want me 
to be?’ I just don’t want people to go, ‘Oh! That’s how 
old she is? Well then, she can’t play opposite Mel!’” 


In Spike Lee's ‘Jungle Fever’ ANNABELLA SCIORRA atirs up controversy by en- 


gaging in an interracial love affair. But the real trouble came when the cameras were turned off 


FHV ER 


Though her family didn’t move from their Connecticut 
home to Manhattan until after she graduated from high 
school, Sciorra certainly displays the cautious — and savvy 
— nature ofa young woman who grew up in the big city. 
(Approaching a splintered wooden bench by a cement 
table, she carefully looks around it before sitting down. 
“You have to be careful,” she instructs knowingly. 
“People live on these.”) She also has a kind of New York 
directness that can be abrasive at times, but is ultimate- 
ly charming. “I can have a big mouth about certain 
things,” she warns. “I can be really opinionated.” 

And candid. Like the time she told director Mike Figgis 
what she thought of the script for Internal Affairs when he 
called, back in 1989, asking her to audition for the part of 
Richard Gere’s wife. At the time, the only film Sciorra had 
done was a small but well-received urban comedy called True 
Love. Though the movie was not widely released, her star- 
ring role as a put-upon bride-to-be created a real buzz about 
her. “I was just so thrilled when [Figgis] called. I mean, I 
can’t even tell you. I didn’t even have an agent yet,” she says. 
Nevertheless, she didn’t hesitate to tell the man who had just 
directed Melanie Griffith and Sting in the critically acclaimed 
Stormy Monday that his script was “horrible. All I could do 
was be honest. I couldn’t really hide that.” In this case, at 
least, the direct approach worked. “He was like, ‘Good, 
because I feel the same way.’” (Figgis did rewrite the script.) 

Sciorra is equally candid when she talks about the string 
of “New York Girlfriend” roles that make up the bulk of her 
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career thus far. Of Cadillac Man, she says, 
“T was almost shocked that I was getting a 
chance to audition for something like that 
with Robin Williams and Tim Robbins. 
Later, I realized it was just the True Love 
connection. People thought, ‘Oh, she 
played Donna from the Bronx [in True 
Love]. Why can’t she play Donna from 
Queens?’” Describing her part as a single 
mom who is romanced by James Woods 
and charmed by Michael J. Fox in The Hard 
Way, Sciorra says dryly, “I’m the girl in the 
buddy movie. I think I giggle in every 
scene.” But even in that thankless 
role, Sciorra managed to bring a 
freshness and charm to her char- 
acter that made her memorable. 

“The Hard Way was a real guys’ 
movie and there was no easy 
niche for her to fit into,” says 
Michael J. Fox. “But Annabella 
held up well — she created a ter- 
rific energy of her own.” 

Sciorra also shows no regret 
that her part as a lawyer (and Ron 
Silver's ex-girlfriend) in Reversal 
of Fortune was almost entirely cut 
out: “When I heard it, I was 
almost relieved, because I felt it 
was the best thing for the movie.” 

Current director Spike Lee 
isn’t spared her candor, either — 
though it takes a little coaxing 
to get her going this time. “He’s 
insecure,” Sciorra finally says, 
distractedly tracing the check- 
ered pattern on the tabletop in 
front of her with her forefinger. 
“I think he’s very insecure about 
women and he’s probably not 
very comfortable with white people, so that 
makes it doubly hard for a white woman.” 

It seems that problems between the 
two began early on, when Sciorra went 
to audition for the role of Angie, a young 
Italian-American girl from Bensonhurst 
(a predominantly white neighborhood 
in Brooklyn, New York) who falls in love 
with an African-American architect 
(Wesley Snipes) from Harlem. Sciorra 
made it clear to Lee, as she did with 
Figgis, that if she took the part, she want- 
ed some changes made in the script. “I 
told Spike that I thought the male char- 
acters seemed to be more developed, 
and I wanted to make Angie more of a 
whole person,” Sciorra says earnestly. 

“Look, some scripts are literature. Other 
scripts aren’t,” she explains. “That's fine 
as long as you have a director who says, ‘I 
know that this script isn’t completely devel- 
oped, but that’s what we’re going to do 


now.’ Spike relies a lot on the actors to fill 
in a lot of the stuff.” But when it came time 
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for shooting, Sciorra found Lee less than 
open to her suggestions. “I tried, I tried, 
I tried,” she says wearily. “I don’t think 
he says no because he doesn’t have 
respect for me. I think he says no because 
he just doesn’t understand.” 
Misunderstanding turned out to be the 
major problem between the actress and her 
director during early days of shooting. 
“One of the primary catalysts for our rela- 
tionship in the film is the sexual stereotype 
associated with skin color,” says Wesley 
Snipes. “I’m seeing her as the icon of beau- 


Uostly everybody on 

the vet was African-American. 

I was, like, this little, 
white face’ 


In Spike Lee's film, Sciorra and Wedley Snipes get ‘Jungle Fever.’ 


ty —this white woman is it. Meanwhile, she 
sees me as that jungle-stud-Mandingo-war- 
rior sexual man. That’s what the movie is 
about. I don’t think Annabella really under- 
stood that in the beginning. She wanted to 
deal with it from the perspective of, this is 
anice guy, he’s a good role model, and one 
thing leads to another.” 

Sciorra, in fact, didn’t see any sociopo- 
litical undertones in the script, written by 
a director whose films are as famous for 
their strong statements on racism as for 
their creativity. “My character just happens 
to meet a black man,” she stresses. “I don’t 
think she goes out with him because he’s 
black. And that’s the way I’m playing it.” 

Did she eventually come around to Lee’s 
way of thinking? “Yeah. She was told she’d 
be fired if she didn’t,” reveals Snipes. “Hey, 
you asked for the truth, so I told the truth.” 

“We never told Annabella that if she 
didn’t do things this or that way she'd be 
fired,” Lee insists months after the filming 
has ended and just weeks before the cast 


will be attending the Cannes Film Festival 
for Jungle Fever's unveiling. “Wesley and 
Annabella are gonna get along really 
well at Cannes,” Lee says, laughing. 

In fact, Sciorra says she is looking for- 
ward to her trip to Cannes. It seems that 
toward the end of the shoot, she and Lee 
began to work things out — or at least 
come to some kind of an understanding. 

“Look, I don’t want to sound like sud- 
denly the movie’s coming out and I’m 
changing my mind about how I feel,” she 
says from the set of her next film, The 
Hand That Rocks the Cradle, in 
Tacoma, Washington. “I did say 
those things and I did mean them. 
I was just being honest about 
being on a Spike Lee set and 
being the only white woman there. 
He does have a lot of men around 
and mostly everybody is African- 
American, so sometimes it’s a bit 
isolating. It was funny,” she says, 
laughing softly. “I was always, like, 
this little, white face. 

“You learn in every situation,” 
she says, summing up the experi- 
ence. “You learn from bad actors 
and good actors. You learn from 
bad direction and good direction.” 

However, nailing down exactly 
what it is that she learned from this 
situation seems to give her some 
difficulty. “Spike was a little ten- 
tative, or sometimes more than ten- 
tative about how he dealt with me 
in the beginning,” she says, strug- 
gling to explain herself. “And that 
made me feel like I didn’t have his 
confidence. It was difficult because 
there was a long period of time when I felt 
like what I had to say maybe wasn’t that 
important to anybody. 

“But that has to do with a lack of confi- 
dence on my part as well,” she admits. “I 
had to learn that, regardless of whether I 
have a director who is completely open to 
me or not, J had to speak out without look- 
ing for Spike’s permission. I think that’s 
what I came to realize: Just do it. Trust 
yourself more. He hired you for a rea- 
son.” She pauses, slightly embarrassed at 
the small crack she’s showing in her oth- 
erwise tough veneer. “I feel so vulnerable 
right now. I’m telling you all this stuff.” 

While she’s being so open, it seems like 
a good time to ask a few of those basic ques- 
tions she refused to discuss earlier. 

“There’s only two questions you could 
still possibly want to ask me because you 
feel you have to: ‘Who am I dating? And 
how old am I?’” 

Precisely. 

She laughs. “No comment.” 
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writer Tom O'Neill feverishly 
raced from one talk show to 
the next disguised as a studio 
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E’RE COMIN’, REEGE!” SQUEAL THE LADIES FROM QUEENS, 
pushing wiggly, ring-laden fingers into my back and pok- 
ing big ‘dos through every doorway, as the line in the ABC 
Broadcast Center finally moves. “Where’s Cody? We 
wanna see Cody!” 

Ten blocks south, Sally Jessy Raphaél is engaged in a 
preshow huddle. She’s speaking in hushed-lones-of-grave- 
importance with the panel appearing on her show, when 
the Russian woman behind me shouts, “Vee can’t hear 
you!” The Emmy-winning glasses whip around so fast I 
duck. “You’re nol supposed to! We're talking privately!” 

“Laaaarry!” whines Joan Rivers at her producer. “It’s 

freezing in here! Call Mr. Tisch,” she says, referring lo the CBS 

chairman, “and tell him it’s godd---ed cold al CBS.” 
“Going well, going well, going well...” Donahue murmurs 

mantra-like, racing up one of the many aisles . . . 

Geraldo drops the mike 


8:40 a.m. The only line in town with a view — a street-level 
panorama of swank Columbus Avenue bustling at this time 
of morning with people rushing to places they're expected 
and rushing past us — the Regis & Kathie Lee line. 
“Ohmigod! Is it — ?” “Could it be — ?” The limo that stopped 
beside the window acts as a kind of gigantic fur-and-accessory 
magnet shifting our line to the left. For a tense moment we teeter 
on tiptoes, defying all laws of gravity; handbags and coats aban- 
doned to the floor, disposable Kodaks at the ready, awaiting an 
emergence from a vehicle now imbued with the majesty of the 
Pope-mobile. A uniformed man gets out of the driver's side and 
lights a cigarette. A hopeful voice, mid-line, cries out, “T recog- 
nize him! He’s in a soap!” But another from the back drones, 
“That's the driver, silly.” 


to blow us a kiss. “Love 
you!” I duck. 

For one day this win- 
ter, as millions of Ameri- 
cans rose with a finger on 
the remote to inaugurate 
another day of incessant 
television viewing, I 
broke through the fourth 
wall and went along for 
the ride — from the 
inside. As quick as they 
could jump channels, I 
was hopping cabs, sub- 
ways and buses in a 
desperate attempt to sit 
in every studio audience 
gathered in New York 
City in one day. I 
screamed with Regis, 
cried with Sally, laughed 
with Joan, walked 
through Geraldo’s metal 
detector and commiser- 
ated with Phil. Had I 
been allowed in, I 
would've caught the irony 
with David Letterman, 
but instead was forced to 
reflect on a different 
irony — that of all shows, only Letterman’s bars journalists. 

In fevered collaboration with my studio audience mates — 
through wild applause, thoughtful questioning, compas- 
sionate facial expressions, heroic suppression of the natural 
urge to wave at the monitor, and above all else, an enthusi- 
asm for our hosts that knew no bounds — we became the most 
vital element in their success. Or so we were harangued into 
believing by every second-rate comic or overworked produc- 
er who “warmed us up.” 

Each show has a waiting period of anywhere from one month 
to a year for tickets. I admit that mine were arranged through 
the shows’ saintly publicists, but in keeping with the everyman 
spirit of the piece, I refused the VIP treatment usually reserved 
for the press and, instead, inconspicuously — well, as incon- 
spicuously as a 31-year-old lug of a fellow can amid mostly mid- 
dle-aged women from the suburbs and plains — did it general- 
public style. This meant, first and foremost, standing in line. 


‘Live with Regis & Kathie Lee’ fans get close to their “Reege” (center, with execu- 
tive producer Michael Gelman) while Kathie Lee plays it low-key in the background. 


Whereupon, nature re- 
tains order and the line 
falls back into formation. 
“Kathie Lee’s a bitch,” 
says Norma, from Hope- 
well Junction in upstate 
New York. Line time 
provides ample opportu- 
nity to assess the fervor of 
fans who, flushed with 
the excitement of being 
in close proximity to 
their heroes, are apt to 
gush. “‘Frank, Frank, 
Frank’ and now it’s 
‘Cody, Cody, Cody’ 
[Kathie Lee’s husband 
and son] — enough al- 
ready! I got a husband 
and four kids of my 
own!” Norma catches her 
breath. “But Regis!” 
8:50.a.m. “Has anybody 
told you how important 
you are?” The sound of 
179 makeup compacts 


snapping shut rings 
through the studio, 


filled to its 180-person 
capacity. Michael Gel- 
man, the ubiquitous executive-producer-cum-comic-foil to 
the hosts, leans forward, a hand cupped at his ear. 

“NO!” we shout in unison. 

“You are all very, very, very important to the show,” says 
Gelman, deftly launching into “The Warm-Up.” 

For the uninitiated, the warm-up is a kind of extraction of 
human dignity from the audience member in lieu of an 
admission charge. Unlike, say, the theater or church, where 
it is assumed gathered people are capable of making basic 
human responses, at TV shows you have to be taught how to 
respond and when to respond. Most of the time it’s when 
someone in a headset makes frenetic hand signals at you, 
weird movements that would usually cause you to run. 

And then there are rules. The following is a small sampling 
from all the shows and is, perhaps, available in manifesto 
form from your local Headset-Wearing Frenetics’ Association: 

“Ninety-eight percent of the time, you’re on-camera, so 
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don’t give the finger.” 

“You represent America, so unfold 
your arms.” 

“No barking — that’s another network.” 

“Don’t point at the overhead moni- 
tors. People at home will think you're 
looking at airplanes.” 

“Act interested — even if you're not.” 


thusiastically. Never haying heard of the 
trendy restaurant (which Regis co-owns), 
Norma thinks he’s talking about an 
address on Columbus Avenue. 

“What? Columbus where?!” she asks. 

“It’s a restaurant,” Regis says. He turns 
away from Norma and invites the whole 
audience. “It’s the best in the city!” 


There’s a satellite feed!” 

The studio, filled to capacity, falls 
silent. The kind of silence that sur- 
rounds a famous person in their first few 
moments among people unaccustomed 
to being in the presence of fame. The 
kind of silence that occurs when a 
schoolmarm says, “Nobody is leaving 
this classroom till we find out 


“None of this woofing.” 


“Put everything Phil might 
trip over under your seats.” 

“Don’t cough, sneeze or 
blow your nose.” 

“Please! No barking.” 
8:55 a.m. Jesus wept, Garbo 
talked, Regis winced. Numer- 
ous times, actually. 

“Look who’s here!” cries 
Gelman. “Regis Philbin!” The 
studio erupts. Regis winces. 

Granted, curmudgeon- 
liness is an integral part of 
Regis’ stage persona, but in 
a studio with a live audi- 
ence, the veil between myth 
and reality can be pretty 
transparent. Especially dur- 
ing the commercial breaks. 

After a few uninspired 
remarks to the folks in the 
front row, Regis introduces his 
cohost ... Leeza Gibbons. 

Leeza Gibbons?! The groans 
are not so much an indict- 
ment of the Entertainment 
Tonight maven as mass dis- 
appointment in missing out 
on Kathie Lee (who’s prob- 
ably lip-syncing her way 
across the deck of a tub in 
the Atlantic while dreaming 
about the bigger and better 
toys this one’ll buy the kid). 

The first break finds Regis 
on his one sojourn per show 
up into the audience, mak- 
ing small, dutiful talk. 

It’s tough to blame him, 
though, for not reveling in 
Norma’s fervor. 

Norma from Hopewell 
Junction jumps up and down 
waving her handmade sign. 
“Reege! Reege!” she calls in 


Joan Rivers (above) and her loyal audience get ready for some serious 
talking; Geraldo hangs out with his two biggest fans, Viola (left) and 
Squeaky (bottom) — “my two mistresses” — who rarely miss a show. 


who chalked the erasers!” 

Glasses slightly askew, 
hands on Givenchy-clad hips, 
the hostess is waiting for an 
answer, impervious to the 
audience’s wide-eyed wonder. 

One of the women of impor- 
tance on the set — most are 
women here — tells Sally that 
the prison holding the guest 
scheduled to appear (via mon- 
itor) has downgraded his shot 
at fame to an audio feed 
because of security reasons. 
The news is met with silence 
and pursed lips. The Russians 
from Brooklyn whisper among 
themselves, translating the cri- 
sis as it unfolds. In a soft voice, 
the producer says, “Sally, they 
thought we'd break him out.” 

“Wish we could,” is the oh- 
so-Sally response. We, the 
audience, let out our collec- 
tive breath. In one stunning 
moment, the Emmy winner 
(Best Show) has simultane- 
ously enacted détente and 
revealed where she stands on 
this one. A splendid “Studio 
Audience Advantage.” 

All business, Sally moves 
through the preshow rituals 
like a finely tuned machine. 
Consulting with techies, 
familiarizing herself with 
teleprompter intros and 
studying note cards, she is 
brisk and efficient. We chat- 
ter but keep one eye on her 
as she moves among us — 
waiting for that moment 
she'll drop the facade and 
stop for a hello. When brave 
desperate souls venture 


that uncomfortably familiar 
way fans address stars as if they're long- 
lost friends. A big Regis fan, Norma 
drove three hours through snow and ice 
to be here and tapes the show every day 
to watch after work. 

Regis reads Norma’s sign (“How would 
you like to have lunch with four girls?”) 
and winces. “I have to go to Columbus for 
lunch. I'll meet you there,” he says unen- 


Norma puts her sign in her bag and sits 
back. When I phone her a week later she 
tells me she hasn’t watched the show since. 


10:50 a.m. The hostess, having just made 
her entrance, is in a snit. “Don’t we have 
a monitor? I thought we had a monitor, 


forth with some kind of salu- 
tation or query — out of my earshot in 
the back — the host smiles curtly and 
administers quick-worded responses. 
She has a show to do, for goodness sake! 

But there’s that Sally Jessy Raphaél 
guilty conscience to contend with first. 
After scolding my Russian neighbor for 
interrupting her conversation with the 
panel, Sally seems distracted and out of 
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sorts, constantly glancing back at the 
Russians. Perhaps she’s mentally rerun- 
ning old Sally Jessy Raphaél shows that 
covered problems like this (Suppressed 
Guilt? Nah. Soviet-American Relations? 
Nope. What to Do When a Parent Starts 
Losing Faculties? Bingo!). Hands tight- 
ly clenched she turns to us, “I was men- 
tioning to my guests...” 

Refreshed and relieved of her burden, 
Sally launches into an Emmy-worthy 
speech about the occasional failings of 
the American legal system, today’s topic. 
“I need you to think, listen and then ask 
questions,” she orates with grave deport- 
ment. “What you're doing today might 
turn out to be very, very important.” 

“LOUDER!” 

I duck and stay ducked. Every head turns 
to the Russian. Sally's glasses need wipers. 

“Madam,” she says in a very low voice, 
“would you like to sit down here?” The 
woman proudly shakes her head no. 
Sally appears at a loss for just a moment 
— but not for long, because she is a 
problem solver by vocation and she’s got 
that mental VCR. “Can we get her a 
chair down here? She’s having real trou- 
ble hearing and she seems disturbed!” 

The woman doesn’t budge from her 
seat. A staffer places a chair in the front 
row and beckons her down. After a long 
pause, she rises and regally descends — 
followed by a posse of excited girl- 
friends toting handbags and coats. 


The Joan Rivers Show 


12:15 p.m. Entering the CBS building, ’'m 
accosted by pages demanding to know 
“Geraldo or Joan?” Unsure if it’s a popu- 
larity quiz or if I’ve been mistaken for one 
of the hosts, my doubts are resolved when 
the page points to the suddenly en vogue 
antiterrorist contraption and_ barks, 
“Geraldo’s audience that way!” The very 
existence of the metal detector imbues the 
lobby with a sense of danger that’s, well, 
sexy. Both lines thrill in the wave of panic 
that results each time the alarm is trig- 
gered by a woman in hairspray. 

On the other side of the lobby, a rat- 
sized animal sniffs at a woman’s ankle. 
She screams. For heaven’s sake, she 
should’ve recognized Spike by the 
leopard jacket. Rivers scoops up her 
terrified pooch and scurries through 
the lobby in tiny high-heeled steps. 
12:30 p.m. “We have to clear this aisle,” 
says Joan Rivers, making a path through 
the overflow crowd in her studio. A curvy 
woman stands and Joan zings. “Nice 
body. Bitch.” Someone leaves a jacket, 
Rivers lunges. “Found it!” The woman 
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comes back for it, Rivers hesitates, then 
relinquishes it. “S---!” Then, “Where’s 
my chairs?” she barks, stepping back 
onstage. Informed they’re not needed 
for the first segment, she turns to the 
audience. “I thought they sold them!” 

With the countdown to taping 
moments away, Rivers isn’t finished with 
the audience. “Who's got questions?” 

“Ever have liposuction?” 

“Of course I’ve had liposuction!” 

“How many times?” 

“How many limes?!” 

She doesn’t have to do this. The count- 
down is on and the stage manager is fran- 
tically waving her backstage. 

“Any more?” 

“Joan, I think you're great...” 


“You could say, ‘I think you're a piece of 


s---’ and Id still answer your question.” 
At which point, the stage manager 
grabs Rivers by arm and drags her off- 
stage — but not before she calls over her 
shoulder, “We'll alk during the break!” 
Someone has to remind Joan Rivers 
she has a TV show because, despite being 
in a studio surrounded by lights, cameras 
and her own logo, she keeps coming 
back to the audience. As studio audiences 
go, this is the best game in town. 
Rivers can’t give enough. The consum- 
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mate live performer, some, no, most of 
her best moments happen off-camera. 
Often she'll seem startled and un- 
prepared when a camera dollies in and 
interrupts a tete-a-tete with the audience. 

And does she talk! 

“Will you ever have Johnny Carson on 
your show?” 

“I don’t think I'll ever have Johnny 
Carson in my house.” Rivers goes from 
tough — “The press said I walked out on 
him. Bulls---!” — to vulnerable — “I met 
Edgar [her late husband] on Carson’s 
show. After his suicide, Johnny never even 
sent me a note. I'll never forgive him for 
that.” The audience and crew falls silent. 
Rivers has the uncanny ability to make her 
studio feel like an intimate place and every- 
one in it her confidante — all without los- 
ing her edge. “Well, I don’t think Carson 
likes women,” says a woman consolingly. 

“Except those slutty tramps he marries.” 

The final segment ends with the Boys 
Choir of Harlem singing “Amazing 
Grace.” Afterward, a moved Rivers asks 
her director if the choir can do another 
number to run under the show’s credits 
instead of the usual still shots. “And can 
we keep the camera just on the boys so 
their mothers see more of them?” 

She doesn’t have to do this. 
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FATHOM 


COLOGNE FOR MEN 


fy 


AFRESH, NEW 
THRILLING COLOGNE, 
FATHOM. 


‘Live with Regis & Kathie Lee’ fans eagerly wait for the show to begin (above and opposite). 


As the choir prepares, she marches to the 
cameraman, “Show every kid. It’s very 
important.” And with a wink to the audi- 
ence, “Because when you're a parent, you 
don’t give a s--- about the other kids.” 


eraldo 


2:50 p.m. The host wanders, mid-aisle, 
head down, searching for something. 
Offstage, Geraldo’s private security 
guard, a stern-looking fellow with a 
bushy mustache, stands just out of cam- 
era range, never losing sight of his tem- 
porarily disoriented charge. 

Suddenly Geraldo stops and plants his 
feet. “This,” he announces to no one in 
particular, “is my spot for starting my 
Special Investigative Reports!” 

Phew! Imagine starting today’s show 
on breast implants someplace else! 

“This is a rerun topic!” complains Carol 
of New Jersey. “They did it on Joan Rivers.” 

“And,” a male flight attendant in uni- 
form pipes in, “before that it was on 
20/20, and The Home Show does it every 
other week.” Harrumph! We grunt in 
unison. Rerun topics! 

Geraldo is the only show that not only 
accepts but actively solicits groups. Today's 
audience includes a busload of senior citi- 
zens from Schenectady, New York, and a 
media arts class from the South Bronx. But, 
exemplary as he is at getting them, com- 
municating with them is another story. 

“Who's from farthest away?” asks 
Geraldo with a smile that seems to be 
aching at the corners. His preshow ascent 
into the audience is forced and uncom- 
fortable. He looks like the kid who thinks 


everyone’s laughing behind his back or, 
worse, that at any moment someone 
might sock him in the kisser. A basic trust 
in the audience is missing. During 
breaks, he usually flees backstage. But his 
reluctance to participate with the audi- 
ence off-camera doesn’t seem snobbish. 
Hardly. He simply seems insecure. 

The folks around me don’t notice. 
They’re too busy debating whether or 
not the schizophrenic on Joan Rivers’ 
first show was a fraud. “She had 18 per- 
sonalities,” the flight attendant informs 
the few of us who had the misfortune 
of being elsewhere, “and we'd shout 
one out and she'd change into it!” 

Finally, Jessica Hahn appears on the 
overhead monitor, all cleavage and then 
some, via satellite from Phoenix. The 
audience groans. “She’s the one that 
slept with that preacher,” announces the 
woman behind me. “She slept with every- 
one, honey,” says the flight attendant. 

“I’m just learning about the dangers 
now,” reports Hahn of the possible 
health threats posed by breast implants, 
and so, of course, she agreed to be on 
Geraldo to discuss her newfound fears. 

The instant the first break is called, 
Hahn goes south and undoes another but- 
ton on her blouse. The audience hoots. 
During subsequent breaks, unaware that 
the camera stays on and her every move 
is being applauded and encouraged by 
the New York audience, Hahn reveals 
more and more of her surgically endan- 
gered chest, arranging and rearranging 
her décolletage every chance she gets. 

Hahn’s activities during the commer- 
cials become the most anticipated 


— 


“When you're a Regis and Kathie Lee fan, you’re devout,” proclaims the show's executive producer. 


a 


moments in the show. The final break 
finds a little old fellow in a headset enter- 
ing the frame to assist Jessica in a new 
round of cleavage readjustments. Such a 
roar erupts in the audience that Geraldo 
runs from backstage and looks up. 
“Look!” cries the woman beside me. 
“Geraldo’s blushing!” And indeed, he is. 

Throughout all this, an elderly 
Jamaican-accented woman named Viola 
sits chuckling on the aisle in the best seat 
in the house. In front of her, wearing a 
faux-fur hat and occupying the other 
best seat in the house, sits a tiny lady 
called Squeaky. Carson had Mrs. Miller; 
Geraldo has Viola and Squeaky. 

A veteran of more than 700 shows (she 
lost count even before they gave her a sur- 
prise party at 100), Viola comes “to keep 
my mind occupied — once I get started 
on one thing, I keep on doing it.” 
Squeaky has been to a lot less, or a few 
more — she won't say specifically because 
neither lady wants to outdo the other. 

“My two mistresses,” Geraldo says, 
introducing them to the audience. “I 
couldn’t do it without them.” You believe 
him, too. During a break, he has Viola 
stand and hug him and then he sits on 
her lap. To the surprise of most, it seems 
genuine. Talking with a technician, 
Geraldo’s hand absentmindedly wanders 
down and caresses Viola’s cheek. 

After the infamous audience “riot,” 
Geraldo, with a broken and bloody 
nose, searched the studio until he found 
the frightened Viola in the back. With 
an ambulance waiting, he wouldn’t leave 
until he convinced Viola not to take the 
subway and accept the car he’d 


arranged to take her home to Brooklyn. 
She came back to the show the next day. 


Phil Donahue 


3:55 p.m. “Phil? PHIL! Come here!” Pat 
McMillen, Donahue’s executive produc- 
er, has just finished her warm-up and is 
trying to catch Phil, who is running all 
over the place. Finally grabbing him, 
she sticks out her tongue, licks the palm 
of her hand and squashes his cowlick. 
The man has an uncooperative cowlick. 
There. I said something bad about 
Donahue. Beside the cowlick, suffice it to 
say, Donahue does everything the others 
did wrong right and everything they did 
right better (except, Rivers beats him in the 
comedy category). He asks the best ques- 
tions, logs more staircase miles and 
respects his audience more than anyone 
else. But I’ll have to stop there. ‘To say any 
more would be gushing and I would risk 
being carted off to an institution on suspi- 
cion of klieg light-induced dementia. 


To end a day spent lost in the sea of 


faces (that I used to take for granted) fil- 
ing out of a studio where the host stands 
at the door individually thanking each 
and every audience member for coming 
was, well, sublime. I want to say, “Wait 
here, Phil, I gotta go round up about 
800 people scattered all over God-only- 
knows-where-by-now who deserve this, 
too.” But, instead, I just shake his 
extended hand and say, “You're wel- 
come — we had a great time.” 


Tom O'Neill is a freelance writer liv- 


ing in New York. 


AIN AND SUF- 

fering,” sings M1- 

chael Hutchence 
in a buoyant tone that belies the 
words’ meaning. The INXS 
frontman is backstage at Phila- 
delphia’s Spectrum preparing 
for that evening's concert on the 
recent tour to support X, the 
band’s seventh album. “Pain and 
suffering.” The words, from 
INXS’ ‘Top 10 hit “Disappear,” 
have slipped from his lips and are 
directed at no one in particular. 
Wearing a black, long-sleeve ‘T- 
shirt and white jeans with a black 
band conspicuously outlining his 
hips and crotch, Hutchence twirls 


INXS energy: Appropriately, the 
group's frontman, Michael Hut- 
chence, frolics front and center. Fill- 
ing out the background, from left to 


right, are fellow band members Andrew 
Farriss, Kirk Pengilly, Jon Farris, 


Garry Gary Beers and Tim Farriss. 
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BY KAREN SCHOEMER | 


Michael 
Hutchence and 
company are touring the world — 
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around and surveys an opulent buffet table. 
He grabs a bottle of Stolichnaya vodka and 
pours a generous shot into a tall glass, then 
expertly mixes equal parts champagne and 
apricot nectar. He tips back his head and 
indulges. Pain and suffering seem to be the 
farthest things from his mind. 
Throughout the spacious dressing 
room, band members and friends are 
scattered about. The aura is festive but 
not quite anticipatory — no one seems too 
concerned that the gig starts in less than 
an hour. INXS bassist 
Garry Gary Beers sits 
chatting with his new 
wife. Drummer Jon Far- 
riss and guitarist/saxo- 
phonist’ Kirk Pengilly 
come in and out, laugh- 
ing and talking. Even 
shy Andrew Farriss, key- 
boardist and author of 
most of INXS’ music, 
makes an appearance. 
Guitarist Tim Farriss is 
in a nearby room posing 
with garishly colored 
guitars fora print adver- 
tisement — his own vod- 
ka-apricot-champagne- 
cocktail within arm’s 


length. Back in the 


dressing room, someone 
pops a videocassette into 
a VCR; it’s the new 12- 
inch remix video for the 
third single from X, “Bit- 
ter ‘Tears.” Hutchence, 
who has been frowning 
slightly in conversation 
with the band’s security 
manager, begins to 
dance, his athletic moves 
and protean hair-tosses 
echoing those of his 
small-screen self. 

Some 14 years after 
their beginning in Syd- 
ney, Australia, pubs, 
INXS seems to be wor- 
ry-free. X is the band’s 
third consecutive plati- 
num album, following 1985's Listen Like 
Thieves and the 1987 megasmash Kick; the 
hirst leg of its world tour filled arenas 
across the U.S.A. And although its Ameri- 
can audience is sunk ina recession, INXS 
is enjoying a fair level of rock & roll excess. 
For several days during shows in the 
northeast, the band is parked at the up- 
per-crusty Plaza Hotel on Manhattan’s 
Central Park; nightly a leased jet, embla- 
zoned with the INXS logo, flies to and 
from area concerts. It’s a sumptuous if not 


entirely practical way of life. 

As for Hutchence, it’s a lifestyle in 
which he seems to take an almost child- 
like delight. He mixes drinks with the zeal 
of a preteen with his first chemistry set. 
Farlier that day, during an unnervingly 
turbulent flight from New York to Philly, 
he joked merrily about the tribulations of 


jet travel. “We've lost the banana!” he 


shrieked as the small plane lurched in the 
air, vaulting a banana from the catered 
fruit basket across the service table. And 


eg eryoceeoeooseOsssonn 


psi utchence and Kylie 
Minogue (top left) 
made a colorful couple for a year. 
For his arty side project, Max QO, 
Hutchence (above) cut his luscious 
locks. In Frankenstein Unbound?” 
(below), Hutchence costarred with 
John Hurt and Jason Patric. 


then, excitedly, peering out his window: 
“Look, we're flying over a graveyard!” Ina 
less giddy interlude, Hutchence admits, 
“I'm having a good time at the moment. 
I'm excited to be on the road.” 

Yet there are, in fact, a few blemishes 
on INXS’ seemingly flawless landscape. 
Although X is certainly a success by music 
industry standards, it hasn’t matched the 
impact of its predecessor, Kick, which sold 
over 4 million copies and spawned five 
Top 10 singles in the United States. “This 
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album is a little harder to get into,” Hut- 
chence concedes, turning suddenly som- 
ber. “It's a little darker. Kick had a very 
obvious pop sensibility. This album’s dif- 
ferent. [t doesn’t go POW!” 

There have also been grumblings with- 
in the band that Hutchence is hogging too 
much of the media attention. With his 
sinuous hip wiggles and luscious shaggy 
mane in videos like “New Sensation” and 
“Need You Tonight,” Hutchence certain- 
ly has emerged as the sex symbol of the 
group. And, on the sur- 
face, it can be argued 
that he has played that 
role to the hilt. A highly 
visible year-long ro- 
mance with Aussie pop 
star Kylie Minogue 
made him a staple of the 
international — tabloids. 
These days, the tabloids 
have him romping with 
Chris Isaak’s “Wicked 
Game” playmate, Hele- 
na Christensen, and 
with 16-year-old Elite 
model Kristen Zang. 

Sull, in other ways, 
Hutchence exhibits a 
fierce ambivalence about 
life in the spotlight. At 
the height of his popular- 
ity, following the gruel- 
ing, 18-month Kick tour, 
he went into a kind of 
professional retreat: He 
took me off, cut his hair 
and resurfaced in 1989 
with an arty musical side 
project dubbed Max Q. 
He also took a bit role as 
poet Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley in Roger Corman’s 
low-budget horror goof 
Frankenstein Unbound. 

Hutchence gets cagey 
and vague when discuss- 
ing his time away from 
INXS. “I had a heavy 
couple of years,” he ad- 
mits the afternoon of 
the Philly show. “When you've got the 
support system of a band and you're on 
the road, you don’t have too much time to 
think about anything. I wanted to take a 
couple of years off, and was sort of left out 
on the old ocean on a boat. I was left to my 
own devices, which was great. It was a 
really good time for me.” 

Good, or difficult? 

“It was good.” He pauses. “It was difficult.” 

Thus the seeds of pain and suffering 


are sown. 


RING! 


HCENTURY FOX. 


IGHT: RICHARD CROFT/OCEAN 


CLOCKWISE FROM TO! 


CALORIE DRESSING 
——gy 


CHOLESTEROL FRE! 
SATURATED FAT FRE 


HUTCHENCE, 31, WAS BORN IN SYDNEY, 
but at a young age moved to Hong Kong 
with his family. His father was a garment 
trader; his mother, a makeup artist. He 
moved back to Sydney at 14, then spenta 
year or so in Los Angeles with his mother 
after his parents split up. To this day, 
Hutchence, who makes his home in both 
Hong Kong and Sydney, loves to travel. In 
fact, despite INXS’ exhausting tour itiner- 
ary, he spent much of his hiatus on the 
move. While filming Frankenstein Unbound, 
Hutchence and_ costar 


coffee decanters and ice buckets jammed 
with Evian water. Next to Hutchence sits 
Tim Farriss, who, along with brothers 
Andrew and Jon, founded INXS as the 
Farriss Brothers in the late Seventies. 
Sharply dressed in a dark suit, hair slicked 
back Armani-style, Farriss is friendly and 
enthusiastic, yet halfway through the in- 
terview he excuses himself and leaves. 
Later, he complains to management that 
the journalist seemed much more inter- 
ested in what Michael had to say. 


Jason Patric, who played 
Lord Byron, became 
close friends. “We 
walked around as Byron 
and Shelley for two 
weeks, and we couldn't 
lose it.” he says. “We de- 
cided after the movie to 
go on a holiday and fol- 
low Byron and Shelley's 
tracks through Europe 
—as Byron and Shelley.” 

The Max Q project, 
on which Hutchence 
collaborated with Aus- 
tralian underground 
musician Ollie Olsen, 
was also fueled by a spir- 
it of adventure and a 
taste for the unglamor- 
ous life. “We finished 
the Kick tour and I was 
doing all the awards cer- 
emonies around the 
world,” he says. “I had 
10 days off and I rang 
up Ollie and said, ‘Let's 
do a record. He was the 
last person anybody 
would think I'd go make 
a record with, that’s for 
sure. | mean, I could 
have done a record with 
all manner of great stu- 
dio musicians, well- 
known people, whatev- 
er. But Ollie’s an amaz- 
ing guy. I think he had a 


When you feel a lot, 


you've got to 


KILL. 


the 


I” A TON, 


Hutchence says. Some people 


are set up to feel 


and to deal with it. Some people 


arent. That's why a lot 


of good artists are junkies, 


because they feel’ 


place at the height of the Persian Gulf 
crisis, Hutchence is visibly discomfited by 
the implications of his pampered lifestyle 
in a world gripped with pain. 

“In the future there's going to be a lot of 
chaos,” he says portentously. “Bush keeps 
talking about a new order, whereas really 
its the end of an order. This age of commu- 
nication has made us all guilty because once 
upon a ume we were oblivious to the 
problems in the rain forest; to the wars in 
Africa. Now we all know, and the informa- 
tion is overwhelming.” 

In subtle ways, Hut- 
chence’s lyrics on X touch 
on these thoughts again 
and again. “Disappear” 
juxtaposes the disasters 
in the outer world with 
the temporary inner re- 
spite offered by love. 
“The Stairs” is an abstract 
look at a world where 
people are in constant 
contact with one another 
yet never make lasting 
connections. If the music 
of INXS seems accessible 
and ephemeral on the 
surface, hidden within its 
lush melodies and 
pounding drumbeats are 
Hutchence’s_ pleas for 
sanity and resolution. 

He rises from the 
couch and walks across 
the room. “You know, 
when you feel a lot, 
you've got to kill the 
pain,” he says. “Some 
people are set up to feel 
and to deal with it. Some 
people aren't. That’s why 
a lot of good artists are 
junkies, because they 
feel. lLoverwhelms them. 
‘They start using stuff to 
kill it, to kill that pain. I 
have sympathy for that.” 

Hutchence stands in 
front of the lavish buffet 


part-time job in a record 
shop and he was virtually squatting in a 
house, roof’s falling in. Five dollars meant 
so much to him. Five dollars, you know?” 


It IS A SULLEN, DREARY DAY IN NEW 
York during the band’s extended stay at 
the Plaza. Hutchence relaxes on a velvet 
sofa ina plush suite. Heavy window drap- 
eries stretch from floor to ceiling, gilt- 
framed romanticist paintings adorn the 
walls; a white-clothed refreshments table 
is set up with glass pitchers of juice, silver 
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Hutchence does play down his celebrity 
when in the company of other band mem- 
bers, and after Farriss’ departure he’s 
more forthcoming. Having worked in the 
context of a band for so long, he seems 
able to switch back and forth between his 
frivolous and pensive sides. Today, his 
pensive side wins out. The Plaza and its 
luxurious trappings couldn't be farther 
removed from Ollie Olsen’s meager digs. 
Surely, five dollars would not mean much 
here. Because this interview is taking 


table, staring at it with a 
mixture of disgust and bemusement. “It’s 
funny, a song like ‘Who Pays the Price’ 
[from X] becomes very relevant. Who does 
pay the price for everything we want and 
get? This. . ..” he gestures toward the table. 
“We don’t realize where it comes from.” 
With that, Michael Hutchence reaches 
into a glass bucket, pulls out a bottle of 
Evian and pours himselfa drink. 


Karen Schoemer profiled Jon Bon Jovi in our 
December 10, 1990, issue. 
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RAD PITT IS LEAN, ALL LEGS AND 

lips and liquid movement. “You 
know that feeling when they take your 
picture and you aren't ready?” he says ina 
sexy southern accent enhanced by too 
many cigarettes. “When this whole thing 
started, I felt that way. I wasn’t, like, uh. . . 
planted. Right?” 

What the star of Ridley 
Scott’s Thelma & Louise and the 
upcoming films Johnny Suede, 
The Favor and Cool World mod- 
estly refers to as “this whole 
thing” is what everyone else in 
Hollywood is eager to get in on 
— his imminent stardom. 

Long before his arresting 
performance in Thelma & Lou- 
ise, in which he plays a sexy 
hitchhiker with the hots for 
Geena Davis, Pitt was taking 
private meetings with Robert 
Redford, and publicists were 
climbing over each other trying 
to represent him. How hot was 
this kid? Gossip columnist Liz 
Smith reported that he and Da- 
vis were (stop the presses!) ru- 
mored to be having an affair on 
the set. Ready or not, Pitt was 
now a player in the Star Game. 

Those in the know predict he 
will play the game well. “There 
are stars that aren't great ac- 
tors,” says Thelma & Louise cast- 
ing director Lou Di Giaimo, 
who auditioned nearly 400 
hopefuls before casting Pitt. 
“But when I met Brad, I 
thought, ‘He’s going to be a star 
and he can act. His career is 
going to be capital B-I-G.” 

He's already a head-turner. 
Sitting in the dining room of a 
West Hollywood hotel, Pitt gar- 
ners looks galore, but he doesn’t 
seem to notice. Then again, 
maybe he’s just used to it. 

“This is my third interview,” 
he says, after ordering iced 
coffee. “I just had a bad one. 
This reporter, the first thing 
he asks me is how did I get my 
washboard stomach! Can you 
believe that? Like he was per- 
sonally interested.” Pitt lights a 
cigarette and leans back, shak- 
ing his head. “Man, the next time I don’t 
click with someone, I’m just going to say, 
“Thanks for your time, and leave.” 

Though he’s still cutting his perfect 
teeth when it comes to publicity, there is 
one thing Pitt has learned right from the 
get-go. “I'd prefer not to have my age 


printed,” he says, seeming a bit embar- 
rassed. “It’s not a vanity thing. I just don’t 
think people should know certain things 
because it'll go against my characters.” 
Born twentysomething years ago in 
Oklahoma, William Bradley Pitt spent his 
youth in Springfield, Missouri, where his 
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fect. That sums it all up.” 

Pitt looks pleased at this bit of self- 
revelation, and lights another cigarette. A 
waiter comes by to replace the ashtray 
with a clean one. “You know, you might 
want to leave it there,” Pitt says, apologeti- 
cally. “I’m only going to dirty it up.” The 
waiter swaps them anyway and 
leaves just as another person 
approaches the table. 

“Excuse me, are you Har- 
ry?” the woman asks. 

“No,” answers Pitt, genially, 
“but ’ll be Harry.” 

A cross between Norma 
Desmond and Baby Jane, the 
garishly painted, 50ish woman 
seats herself at the table, ex- 
plaining, “I thought you were 
Harry Connick Jr.” 

“Are you serious?” Pitt says. 
“Hey, is that guy cool, or what?” 

“Well,” she continues, “he 
reminds me of Frank Sinatra, 
and I had a date with Frank 
Sinatra. I’m a singer myself.” 

By now Pitt should be hear- 
ing Twilight Zone music, but 
having surmised that this 
strange creature is no real 
threat, he is genuinely en- 
gaged. “Yeah?” he says. “Did 
Frank have bad breath? Or 
did you like him?” 

Reaching into her purse, 
the woman pulls out a small 
photo album and hands it to 
Pitt. “I call this ‘Super Stars 
and Super Cars,” she says. 
“By the way, my name is Chris- 
tia — no ‘n.’” Pitt introduces 
himself and, though she has 
never heard of him, Christia 
looks awed when she says, 
“You're a star, aren’t you?” 

“Naw,” says the star, thumb- 
ing through the photos. “Who's 
in this shot with you?” 

Christia chastises him, 
“That's the king of Las Vegas, 
: silly! That's Wayne Newton!” 

“Speaking of which,” says 
Pitt, “have you Tom 
Jones? He's so cool.” 

“No, but I’ve got Engel- 
bert!” Christia grabs the book 


seen 


father owns a trucking company. 
“Growing up I was like an insider,” he 
recalls, “inside of everything, like the cool 
stuff at school — but always looking out. 
Because it wasn’t quite enough or some- 
thing.” Pitt pauses. “Insider looking out,” 
he echoes, hitting the table. “That's per- 


—! excitedly and shows off a pic- 
ture of Engelbert Humperdinck with his 
arm wrapped around her. 

“Wow,” says Pitt. 

Turning to the last page, Christia 
points to a beautiful mansion. “That's 
the house I want to buy when my singing 
career takes off.” 
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Pitt wishes her well and Christia goes 
back to her table. “People come here with 
so many dreams,” he says, watching her 
walk away. “I think of why people want to 
be actors, put their face on a 40-foot screen 
so people can tell them if they liked them or 
not. And why? I think a lot of these people 
want some kind of understand- 
ing from a large group.” 

This actor's odyssey to the big 
screen began when he left the 
University of Missouri in 1987, 
two credits shy of a degree in 
journalism. “I came to L.A. to 
go to art school, ” he says. “It 
wasn't about acting.” Pitt 
laughs. “I don’t know why I say 
that — I never even visited the 
school, so it’s probably crap.” 

You won't find his early 
work listed on his bio. Some of 
Pitt's more illustrious rent 
checks came from chauffering 
Strip-O-Gram women and 
dressing up as the El Pollo 
Loco restaurant promotion 
chicken and flapping his arms. 

At the same time, he studied 
with a coach, got an agent and, 
soon after, landed recurring 
roles on Another World and Dal- 
las. Last year’s Fox senes Glory 
Days was sure to catapult Pitt to 
Johnny Depp/Richard Grieco 
idolatry, until it was canceled 
after six episodes. 

The way Pitt sees it, “it was 
meant to be” that he should 
play J.D. in the female buddy 
picture Thelma & Louise. Actor 
Billy Baldwin, originally cast in 
the role, bowed out at the last 
minute to star in Backdraft. 

“I could have walked in like 
an idiot,” says the newcomer, 
“but Geena and Susan [Saran- 
don] were really cool. They 
made me feel comfortable.” 

The camaraderie with his 
costars (both Davis and Pitt 
deny having an affair) helped 
Pitt brave the film’s explicit 
love scene. It's a rough-and- 
tumble roll in the hay, espe- 
cially for Davis’ character, who 
experiences her first orgasm. 

“Let me tell you, it was really 
romantic for all 30 of us in the room,” he 
says, facetiously. “It’s a long day when 
you're running around with a patch over 


your personals. We were all fighting over 


what music to play to break the tension. 
Geena wanted Prince and I wanted John- 
ny Lee Hooker and some sexy blues — we 


played it all. Actually, it was a great day.” 
As the initials “J.D.” would suggest, Pitt 
looks not unlike James Dean, but don’t tell 


him that. “James Deane” says Pitt, disgust- 


ed. “That's crap. And it amazes me all these 
actors that try to impersonate James Dean 
instead of finding out who they are. They 


PITT DUCKS THE PAPARAZZI WHILE ON A DATE WITH ROBIN GIVENS IN 1989. 
WHEN IT COMES TO LOVE, HE SAYS: “I THINK MOST PEOPLE ARE SCARED, . . . 
YOU'LL HAVE TO GET BACK TO ME ON THIS SUBJECT IN A COUPLE OF YEARS© 


ride around on their Harleys trying to be 
Mickey Rourke and they won't bathe. 
They're just trying to live this dream. Why 
would you want to pattern your life after 
someone who wasn’t a survivor?” 

Pitt's. refreshing philosophy might 
sound well rehearsed, but today he seems 


sincere. In fact, part of his charm is the 
way he polices his own posturing. (At one 
point, he postscripts a two-cigarette 
speech on human nature with, “This 
could be more bulls---.”) 

Love is another topic with posture po- 
tential. “It’s great if you can accept it,” says 
Pitt. Catching himself, he adds 
with a wink, “You better watch 
me on this subject. I'll get a 
little grand on ya.” 

Although he once dated ac- 
tress Robin Givens, the actor 
keeps his more recent romance 
a secret. “We're kinda off right 
now,” he says, of the unnamed 
actress. “I love her, but we're 
not ready to be together com- 
pletely. But it will be terrific if 
the quest goes that way.” 

Now living alone in West 
Hollywood, Pitt keeps a low 
profile. “My buddies kind of 
abuse me because J don’t leave 
the house much,” he says. 
“You know when you reach a 
point where you just have fun 
in a box by yourself?” 

Maybe he’s taking his 
work home with him. Pitt's 
current project is the dark, 
semianimated Cool World, in 
which he plays a detective 
who “is alone and_ has 
checked out cuz life got 
kinda rough.” 

The film, which costars Kim 
Basinger, is directed by Ralph 
Bakshi, best known for his ani- 
mated Fritz the Cat. “When 
Brad walked into the audi- 
tion,” says Bakshi, “he was a 
cross between a young Alan 
Ladd and James Dean. Brad 
could walk across a floor and 
be sensual without trying.” 

The two got along so well 
during filming, they have since 
decided to do the Chet Baker 
story together, with Brad play- 
ing the tormented trumpeter. 

Right now the only thing tor- 
menting Pitt is the need for 
more nicotine. He leaves to buy 
some more “smokes” and stops 
by a table before returning. 

“I said good-bye to Chris- 
tia.” he says, sitting down again. “I wished 
her luck with her singing career.” Pitt 
looks perplexed as he lights up a cigarette. 
“You know, it just dawned on me that she 
didn’t have any pictures of ‘Super Cars’ in 
that book,” he says, watching a lazy swirl 
of smoke. “The world’s wild, isn’t it?” 
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JOHN CORBET: 


“Tm probably a horrible i interview,” a apolo- 
_ gizes John Corbett, currently seen as offbeat 
disc jockey Chris Stevens on CBS’ hit series 
_ NORTHERN EXPOSURE. To the contrary, this 
_adorable, sensitive, slightly eccentric actor can 
be downright entertaining — if you can follow 
ft his, er, unique conver sational tack. “The 
s that some people put on their feet. 
Is the six-foot-five-inch West Virginian. ; 
“Especially those shoes with big, square heels 
and big, square toes. Or sometimes just the | 
_ socks make me laugh.” That Corbett march- 
es to the beat of a different drummer. may 
_ be the secret to his quirky character’s unde- . 
_ niable appeal. “Women seem to like Chris,” Neen 
| the 20-plus Barhclor meds admits, ‘but ae, ue 


ie 

| 

ese sex gy mbol. That's a aareene kind of guy y. 

| That’s 's Tom Selleck.” Marianne Schnall * 
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LEA SALONGA 


The headlines, the hype, the helicopter — 
what haven't you heard about Broadway's 
MISS SAIGON? Perhaps the show’s s/ar, 
Lea Salonga, who is quietly winning raves 
in the title role of this dazzling musical 
drama. Set in war-torn Vietnam, Saigon is 
the story of a reluctant and rather pris- 
tine prostitute, a woman whose dreams 
are fulfilled — and shattered — by her 
love for an American GI. It’s a demand- 
ing part for Salonga, emotionally and 
physically, but the 20-year-old actress car- 
ries it off with characteristic aplomb. 
Acting in her native Philippines since age 
7, she appeared in local stage productions 
of Annie, The King and I and The Rose 
Tattoo. “I just did it for fun,” Salonga says 
of performing. “I never thought that one 
day I'd be doing Miss Saigon on Broadway. 
Sure, I dreamed about it, like, you know, 
‘One day maybe I could go to Broadway 
or win the Tony.’ But I never thought it 
would be for real.” In fact, Salonga was a 
college coed — majoring in pre-med no 
less — when she was plucked from among 
200 women at Saigon’s Manila casting call. 
Now, having won an Outer Critics Circle 
Award and Tony nomination, Salonga 
smiles when she says, “I don’t think I'll 
go back to pre-med now.” Lisa Bernhard 
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MATTY RICH 


While auditioning actors for his film 
STRAIGHT OUT OF BROOKLYN, 19-year-old 
writer/director/actor Matty Rich was 
repeatedly posed the same question: 
“People would say, ‘I’m looking for the 
director. Is your father here?’” Rich may 
be a tenderfoot, but his powerful portrait 
of a ghetto family ravaged by poverty and 
alcohol has won such heavyweight fans as 
Bill Cosby and Jonathan Demme (who, 
taking admiration to new heights, named 
his child Brooklyn after the movie). 
Growing up in a Brooklyn housing proj- 
ect, bespectacled Rich (shown here with 
cast members, from left, Lawrence 
Gilliard Jr., Barbara Sanon, Mark Malone 
and Reana E. Drummond) was cinemat- 


ically inspired by — of all things — The 
Brady Bunch. “1 loved The Brady Bunch,” 
he says, “but I knew that wasn’t real. I 
wanted to create a black family in real 
life.” A brief stint at New York University 
film school sharpened his skills; neigh- 
borhood donations totaling $70,000 pro- 
vided the means. With talk-show appear- 
ances, a book, and a deal with Columbia 
Pictures in the works, it may look like 
Rich has gone Hollywood. But the young 
hyphenate sees the media as the only way 
of getting his message across. “My movie 
raises some hard questions,” Rich says. 
“T don’t provide the answers. It’s up to 
you to draw the conclusion — to say, 
‘Damn, what’s going on?’” Jancee Dunn 
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MOVIES BY LAWRENCE FRASCELLA 
— 


THELMA & LOUISE kKkxkk* 
STARRING SUSAN SARANDON & 
GEENA DAVIS 
DIRECTED BY RIDLEY SCOTT 
MGM/PATHE 
Thelma & Louise is a knockout. This 
briskly paced adventure comedy has 
everything a movie needs — intelli- 
gence, energy, humor, daring. And it 
moves in incredibly surprising direc- 
tions — from belly laughs to sudden vio- 
lence, from the comic to the epic to the 
apocalyptic. Unlike most movies, Thelma 
& Louise gets bigger and better as things 
go along. Without a doubt, it’s director 
Ridley Scott’s most vivid film since Alien 
—and it’s a much richer piece of work. 
On the most basic level, Thelma & 
Louise is a road movie. And like any 
road movie, it’s about self-discovery. 
Susan Sarandon and Geena Davis play 
a pair of southwestern gal-pals who take 
a three-day vacation from the men in 
their lives. They hit the highway acting 
guilty and giddy —as if they are cutting 
class. But things take a surprising turn 
when one of them is nearly raped in a 
roadhouse parking lot. The would-be 
rapist is killed and, suddenly, the movie 
becomes a hair-raising run from the law, 
a feminist Bonnie and Clyde. Although 
Sarandon and Davis begin as careworn 
cohorts, they end up more like warriors 
— tall, tanned, exalted. You’ve seldom 
seen sister power like this before. 
Susan Sarandon has had a gutsy career 
and this may be her riskiest role ever. As 
a burnt-out waitress, she flaunts her age 
without sacrificing her sensuality, And 
she segues from sadness to delight with 
more dexterity than most movie stars 
can manage. Playing off Sarandon, 
Geena Davis scores her own personal 
best. Her character is the one who has 
the farthest emotional distance to trav- 
el — from dippy housewife to cool-head- 
ed thief. Using her putty-like features to 
great advantage, she undergoes a trans- 
formation that’s exhilarating and utter- 


a 
is 


WOMEN ON THE VERGE: SUSAN SARANDON AND GEENA DAVIS AS “THELMA & LOUISE,’ A WAITRESS AND 


A HOUSEWIFE WHOSE VACATION FROM THE MEN 


ly convincing. From a solid supporting 
cast, Brad Pitt makes the strongest 
impression. Pitt does a lithe, steamy turn 
as the hitchhiking hunk who teaches 
Davis the truth about sex. He’s the only 
one who can compete with Sarandon 
and Davis for sheer erotic charge. 
Miraculously, this movie knows how 
to handle its darkest themes without 
ever losing its sense of humor and reck- 
less adventure. Ridley Scott has always 
been an able stylist, a master of mood 
and surface, but this time he digs down 
deep. He works hard to give this story 
scope and substance. He jam-packs his 
frames with revealing bits of business, 
little background stories that echo the 
main plot. Of course, from the director 
of Blade Runner and Black Rain, we 
expect stunning visuals and, as Thelma 
and Louise rush toward the Mexican 


"AKES A HAIRPIN TURN FOR THE WORSE. 


border, Scott gets every drop of majesty 
and magnificence from the  sun- 
drenched southwestern landscape. 
Much of the credit for this movie 
should go to first-time screenwriter 
Callie Khouri. Her script is an unbri- 
dled piece of work. Khouri doesn’t feel 
the need to force her characters into a 
corner before she permits them to lash 
out. Her plot assumes a backlog of 
female anger that the audience will 
understand, accept or — at least — allow. 
Khouri is not very generous to the men 
onscreen and, for that, the film may 
split the audience down the middle. 
Some will say that the movie goes too 
far. And to tell you the truth — it does. 
Still, you’ve got to love a big-budget pic- 
ture that follows such a risky agenda 
and carries it right through to the final 
freeze frame. During a time when film- 
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makers are increasingly afraid to chal- 
lenge the audience by taking a stand, 
Thelma & Louise has courage to spare. It 
is clearly the bravest, most breathtaking 
American film since GoodFellas. 


STRAIGHT OUT OF 

BROOKLYN *** 
STARRING GEORGE T. ODOM 
DIRECTED BY MATTY RICH 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN 
Nineteen-year-old Matty Rich has done 
a phenomenal job with his first feature, 
Straight Out of Brooklyn. He has made a 
film of seething impact, a cautionary tale 
with a powerful, political punch. Straight 
takes place in the pressure-cooker envi- 
ronment of Brooklyn’s Red Hook hous- 
ing projects (where Rich himself grew 
up). Rich goes for a raw nerve, focusing 
on one black family that has reached the 
breaking point. During drunken stupors, 
the father beats his wife and rails against 
the white man, while his two teenagers — 
a boy and a girl — huddle in the back 
bedroom. Eventually, in order to get 
some desperately needed money, the son 
cooks up a scheme that drags his entire 
family into the realm of drugs and ran- 
dom violence. Rich displays an incredi- 
bly good eye and ear, piling on telling 
details (the kids’ beds are folded mat- 
tresses on the floor) and a lexicon full of 
street slang. Although the performances 
can be erratic, they are also searingly 
authentic, especially those of the women. 

Straight is a depressed and angry work 


DIRECTOR JANE GAMPION PAINTS A PORTRAIT OF NOVELIST JANET 
FRAME AS A YOUNG WOMAN (ALEXIA KEOGH) IN ‘AN ANGEL AT MY TABLE.’ 


that steers clear of comic relief. It 
doesn’t have the high energy we’ve 
come to expect from its genre (as in Do 
the Right Thing or the recent Hangin’ 
with the Homeboys). All of its characters 
are worn down, even the younger ones. 
In its plaintively imploring tone, the 
movie suggests the anguish of a small 
kid begging his parents to stop fighting. 
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Technically, the movie is awk- 
ward, marred by murky sound 
and overly simplistic writing. And 
it has a wide streak of kitchen- 
sink sentimentality (complete 
with sappy violins), Without a 
doubt, you'll be conscious of 
Rich’s youth and inexperience. 
But you'll also feel his pain, his 
weight of worry. Ultimately, the 
story’s rough edges add to its 
intensity. For a 19-year-old of 
any race or social condition, this 
film is a formidable achievement. 


AN ANGEL AT MY 
TABLE Kk 
STARRING KERRY FOX 
DIRECTED BY JANE CAMPION 
FINE LINE 
Like Thelma & Louise, An Angel at 


epic, but of a very different sort. 
It’s not a mainstream Hollywood movie, 
but if you’ve been longing for some- 
thing dazzlingly unique and utterly 
rewarding, this is the film to see. New 
Zealand director Jane Campion blazed 
onto the movie scene with 1989's Sweetie 
—a wild tale of family tensions that crit- 
ics compared to the best of David 
Lynch. Now, Campion has undertaken 
a far more sprawling and complex sto- 
ry. Angel is based on the autobiogra- 
phies of Janet Frame, a New Zealand 
writer whose fame has not traveled far 
beyond her homeland. Frame is not 
your usual movie heroine. 
She’s dumpy, frightened 
and morbidly shy. If she 
achieves heroic propor- 
tions, it’s only through the 
size of her talent and her 
passion for writing. The 
fact that Campion has 
undertaken Frame’s story 
marks her as both a boldly 
audacious artist and a New 
Zealander to the bone. 

On the surface, this 
movie might scan like an 
agoraphobic version of My 
Brilliant Career. But it nev- 
er settles for the parlance 
of the musty literary bio- 
pic. From its very first moment, Angel is 
a film of whopping originality. Campion 
plays down the wildly expressionistic 
style of Sweetie (with its singing cowboys 
and life-threatening trees), but she main- 
tains her stunningly surreal perspective. 
She gives the New Zealand countryside 
a lush, nursery-rhyme look, complete 
with farm animals, magical places and 


3 GEORGE T. ODOM, LAWRENCE GILLIARD JR. AND MARK 
My Table is an estrogen-charged MALONE IN MATTY RICH'S ‘STRAIGHT OUT OF BROOKLYN’ 


verdant hills to climb, Campion infuses 
the landscape with the dreamiest sense 
of wonder, as if we're seeing the world 
through Janet’s poetic eye. 

Over its two-and-a-half hours the 
movie swings lavishly though myriad 
moods and matters. Janet’s story begins 
in the Thirties, during her youth, With 
her carrot-colored, Brillo-pad hair, she 
starts out like a Technicolor cross be- 
tween Eraserhead and Little Orphan 
Annie. She grows into a massively inse- 
cure woman, magnificently played by 
Kerry Fox (whose look and acting style 
bears a strong resemblance to Melanie 
Mayron’s). Throughout her early adult 
life, Janet lives on an emotional roller 
coaster, marked by highflown creative 
flights and harrowing traumas (she hits 
her nadir during her devastating expe- 
riences with shock therapy). Thankfully, 
as the movie progresses, she arrives at 
a well-earned, if uncertain, peace. 

While remaining intensely personal, 
An Angel at My Table possesses an almost 
Dickensian richness of character and 
detail, of setting and period. With this 
film, Jane Campion has carved an impor- 
tant place for herself in world cinema. 


TATIE DANIELLE *** 

STARRING TSILLA CHELTON 

DIRECTED BY ETIENNE CHATILIEZ 
PRESTIGE 

The new French import Tatie Danielle is 
nasty fun — a sly, wicked comedy that 
carries a brilliantly blasphemous charge. 
It focuses on the grumpiest, most mean- 
spirited old woman you'd never want to 
meet. The troublesome tatie (“auntie” in 
French) is an 82-year-old sorehead who 


SIDEBAR: STEVEN VAUGHAN/TRL-STAR; BOTTOM: JIM BRIDGES/BUENA VISTA 


tramples flowers, antagonizes the weak 
and cheerfully abandons both children 
and pets. With her beady-eyed, birdlike 
scowl, Tsilla Chelton gives a perfectly 
crabby performance in the lead. 
Although director Etienne Chatiliez 
keeps things understated — faking a 
detached tone — he clearly enjoys his 
heroine’s toxic nature. 
Tatie Danielle lives to 
exploit an old lady’s privi- 
lege — which proves to be 
the film’s greatest source of 
humor. The geriatric crank 
knows how to pull the sweet- 
and-helpless act when need 
be (and she isn’t beyond 
using incontinence as a 
weapon). Admittedly, Dan- 
ielle’s helpmates are incred- 
ible saps, especially her 
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personality, and he guides his actors 
safely across the great divide. But the 
entire endeavor is compromised by an 
ending of dubious ethical value. In the 
final scene, Keaton’s cop is allowed to 
get away with breaking the law simply 
because his family needed the money. 
With one fatal blow, the film collapses. 
It’s hard to understand why the film- 


nephew’s family, a bunch of 


shallow, self-involved Pari- pgrativeLy SPEAKING: ERIC PRAT (LEFT) AND CATHERINE 


sians. This dunderheaded 
bunch is hilariously slow to 
catch on to their auntie’s acid shenani- 
gans (although this monster eventually 
meets her match). 
Before it’s through, Tatie Danielle man- 
ages to be both a peppery satire of mod- 
ern Paris and a wry commentary on the 
way people patronize the elderly. 
Chatiliez plucks a few gentle moments 
out of his thorny landscape. The story 
takes some outrageous twists and turns 
along the way (especially when Danielle 
fakes abandonment and becomes a local 
celebrity). But, like its title character, this 
movie loves nothing more than admin- 
istering a sudden, unexpected kick. 


ONE GOOD COP ** 

STARRING MICHAEL KEATON 

DIRECTED BY HEYWOOD GOULD 
HOLLYWOOD PICTURES 

This police thriller wants it both ways — 
hard and soft. The story 
concerns a cop (Michael 
Keaton) who gets cus- 
tody of his partner’s chil- 
dren after the partner is 
killed in action. As the 
premise suggests, the 
movie alternates be- 
tween two vastly differ - 
ent moods — the action 
mood (tense and street- 
tough) and the family 
mood (warm and cud- 
dly). For most of its 
screen time, the movie 
works. Director Heywood 
Gould smoothly  inte- 
grates the story’s split 


JACOB ENTERTAIN 


YOUNG RIDER GABRIELLE ANWAR IN 
‘WILD HEARTS CAN'T BE BROKEN’ 


A DINNER GUEST IN ‘TATIE DANIELLE.’ 


makers took this route. Keaton’s char- 
acter should have gone to jail, if only for 
a short while. As it stands, the movie’s 
agile mood swings seem like one big set- 
up for an ending that just won’t wash. 


WILD HEARTS CAN’T BE 

BROKEN ** 1/, 
STARRING GABRIELLE ANWAR & 

MICHAEL SCHOEFFLING 
DIRECTED BY STEVE MINER 
WALT DISNEY 
Disney has whipped up the perfect fan- 
tasy film for adolescent girls. It comes 
complete with a stalwart young heroine 
(Gabrielle Anwar), a stable of horses and 
a drop-dead dreamboat (Michael 
Schoeffling). It’s the supposedly true sto- 
ry of Sonora Webster, who rode the 
famous diving horse at Atlantic City’s 
Steel Pier. Set in the Thirties, Wild Hearts 
is an old-fashioned, 
hokey melodrama full of 
golden light, tender love 
scenes and highfalutin 
triumphs — the last of 
which involves an inspt- 
rational struggle with 
blindness. The movie 
was produced and co- 
scripted by TV writer 
Matt Williams (Roseanne 
and The Cosby Show), 
and, like much _ of 
Williams’ work, Wild 
m™ Hearts is sometimes more 

~ synthetic than warmly 
sentimental, but it gets 
the job done. 


You can have superstar JULIA ROBERTS marry a 
sadistic wife-beater (as in Sleeping with the 
Enemy) or have her temporarily kill herself 
(remember Flatliners?), but whatever you do, you 
can’t let her fans think she dies onscreen. For this 
reason, Roberts’ next film, based on the Marti 
Leimbach novel Dying Young, will be called All for 
Love when it hits marquees this summer. The fifle 


was changed because Twentieth Century Fox 


thought it implied that Julia 's character died 
young, which would be bad for business. Actually, 
the book title refers to the character played by 
CAMPBELL SCOTT — a leukemia victim who's 
nursed by Julia. (Maybe they should have called it 
Pretty Candy Striper.) As for Julia’s next film, once 
she has finished playing Tinker Bell in STEVEN 
SPIELBERG's Hook, she’s planning on starring 
with her significant other, KIEFER SUTHERLAND. 
He's said to have replaced MEL GIBSON in 
Renegade, the highly 
improbable story of a 
female Indian bank robber 
and the bounty hunter she 
comes to love.... And 
what of Mister Roberts? 
Can RICHARD GERE do for 
BRUCE WILLIS ERIC what he did for Julia? 
Warner Bros. sure hopes so. It has cast the elder 
Roberts opposite Gere in Final Analysis, a psycho- 
logical suspense thriller also featuring KIM 
BASINGER. ... So did Tri-Star Pictures call on 
special-effects meisters to beef up BRUCE 
WILLIS’ thinning hairline for Hudson Hawk? Only 
producer JOEL SILVER may know for sure, but the 
results of a very informal US poll indicate that 
Willis’ hair definitely appears to have been dyed 
harder (it looks darker) in the $40 million action 
movie. The script for the summer blockbuster, 
which focuses on a reformed cat burglar, got its 
start as a song written by Willis’ pal, musician 
ROBERT KRAFT, whom Willis met during his New 
York salad days.... Will Radio Flyer do for the 
little red wagon what Citizen Kane did for the 
sled? In the fall release, two young boys use the 
classic childhood Christmas gift to escape from an 
abusive stepfather. For the manufacturers of the 
Radio Flyer, the movie is heaven-sent. “It’s a gift 
from above for us,” says Mark Pasin of Radio 
Flyer Inc., whose company has already cornered 
85 percent of the red wagon market.... After 
striking out in the disastrous Shelfering Sky, 
DEBRA WINGER needs a big hit bad, and she 
stands a better than even chance starring in PEN- 
NY MARSHALL’s A League of Their Own. The 
movie is based on the true story of an all-woman 
baseball team that was a major-league draw 
during World War Il. It begins filming in 
Indiana this July, § Reported by Jancee Dunn 
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PAULA ABDUL TRIES TO STAY FOREVER YOUR GIRL 
ON ‘SPELLBOUND,’ HER SECOND ALBUM. 


PAULA ABDUL 
SPELLBOUND **& Ny 
VIRGIN 

To her everlasting credit, Paula Abdul 
openly defies the blockbuster mentality 
on her second album (not counting last 
year’s collection of remixes, Shut Up and 
Dance). This is definitely not a sequel, 
and fans of the multiplatinum Forever 
Your Girl might even be dismayed by 
their video icon’s new, self-conscious 
thrust. Moving Abdul toward soulfulness 
and musicianship was a neat idea, but 
she’s still got a ways to go —the results 
sound hesitant and un- 
easy. Despite the con- 
siderable talents invol- 
ved, and partially 
because of them, Spell- 
bound is a curious mess. 
In addition to a song 
written by Prince, a 
track produced by Don 
Was and a cover of a 
John Hiatt tune, Abdul 
has the Brooklyn-based 
Family Stand accompa- 
ny her on this roots mis- 
sion. The R&B trio play, 
produce, compose and 
harmonize on 8 of the 


POWER 
DROSS GETS THE ‘POWER OF LOVE.’ 
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album’s 11 songs, but the mix of funk- 
gospel conviction and Abdul’s sleek, 
bouncy vocals is strictly oil-and-water. 
And listening to the Hiatt cover includ- 
ed here, “Alright Tonight,” is like drink- 
ing oil and water. That song should 
have been a step up from her Diet Coke 
ditties, but it only proves that not every 
pop phenomenon can be multifaceted 
and all-conquering. As Paula Abdul fol- 
lows her obvious role model, Spellbound 
leaves you wondering what Madonna 
could do with a red-hot soul groove 
right about now — and praying that 
Paula Abdul doesn’t cover Stephen 
Sondheim next time around. 


LUTHER VANDROSS 

POWER OF LOVE &*& kK 

EPIC 

Collecting a Grammy for his 1990 
crossover hit “Here and Now” must 
have reinvigorated Luther Vandross. 
He’s certainly not resting on his laurels. 
Power of Love is a mature, fully realized 
effort — it’s the eighth album by this 
remarkably consistent artist, and per- 
haps his best. Having honed his skills as 
an arranger and producer as well as 
singer over the years, Vandross knows 
how to construct an album. Each song 
stands alone, yet the tracks seem to fol- 
low one another, flowing into a cogent, 
resonant whole. Slightly emphasizing 
the up-tempo grooves without aban- 
doning his romantic mandate, Vandross 
isn’t courting the mainstream when he 
ruminates on emotional travails. The 
pop world is finally 
catching up with him. 
And once you're hooked 
on Luther, Power of Love 
can be every bit as lus- 
cious and haunting as the 
real thing. 


ALAN JACKSON 
DON’T ROCK THE 
JUKEBOX *%&%& '/, 

ARISTA 

The follow-up to one of 
last year’s biggest debut 
albums offers a quick 
summary of what’s hap- 
pening in Nashville 


LUTHER VAN- 


Welcome to the rumble: Just when it looked like 
GUNS N’ ROSES would actually release the long- 
delayed and much-ballyhooed Use Your Illusion I 
and II, the two-CD package has been pushed back 
until July. No explanation has been given. 
Meanwhile, the group and Geffen Records have 
slapped a lawsuit on Cleveland's WMMS for 
being one of the radio stations to sneak-preview a 
Use Your Illusion track entitled “Bad Apples.” 
Geffen claims WMMS was the only station that 
wouldn't cooperate with the label’s search for the 
leak. A WMMS spokesperson had “no comment” 
on the suit, but said of the song, “It’s a fun rock & 
toll song. There were several instances of profani- 
ty. | can’t remember the exact words used.”... If 
you love Bobs (especially musical ones like 
DYLAN, MOULD and GOULET), The Bob Book: A 
Celebration of the Ultimate Okay Guy is the novelty 
paperback for you. A tribute to famous-and-other- 
wise Bobs everywhere, chapters include 
“Bobness,” “The Handy Bob,” and “Bob’s Great 
Weekend.” As the foreword says, “More than a 
name, more than a verb, Bob is a way of life.” 
Oddly enough, the book was penned by David 
Rensin and Bill Zehme.... BRUCE 
SPRINGSTEEN, BETTE MIDLER and STING cover 
such kid rockers as “Chicken Lips & Lizard Hips,” 
“Blueberry Pie” and “Cushie Butterfield” on Walt 
Disney Records’ For Our Children, a charity album 
benefiting the Pediatric AIDS Foundation. It’s in 
stores May 28.... PAUL SIMON's “At the Zoo,” a 
1967 SIMON and GARFUNKEL tune from the 
album Bookends, will be turned into a children’s 
book this October. Another rhymin’ Simon — CAR- 
LY SIMON — publishes her third children’s book, 
The Fisherman’s Song, in September. Can other 
singing scribes be farbehind? Reported by J.D. 


these days: good, bad and indifferent. 
Traditional sounds are still hip, and 
honky-tonk crooner Alan Jackson ben- 
efits greatly from those spare fiddle 
lines and ringing pedal-steel guitars. 
Jackson possesses a richer and more 
idiosyncratic voice than either Garth 
Brooks or Ricky Van Shelton, but his 
current batch of material doesn’t sup- 
port the personality he brings to them. 
“When your heart’s been broken, you 
need a song that’s slow,” he sings on the 
title track — a fast one! The one about 
Dad (“Working Class Hero”) gains a cer- 
tain edge from Jackson’s unsentimental 
treatment, but Hank Williams’ plaintive 
ghost (“Midnight in Montgomery”) 
ought to be retired. With a nice pension, 
of course. Jackson may have a winning 
voice, but if he doesn’t outgrow formu- 
laic Nashville songwriting, he’ll never 
make it to retirement. 


TOP: VIRGIN; BOTTOM: EPIC 


This summer’s hottest new 
music is inside eve 
specially marked multi-pack. 
This summer when you rip into specially marked 
multi-packs of Coca-Cola® classic, diet Coke® and 


Sprite? you could win one of 


four 3” compact discs instantly, or you'll find a 


certificate that gets you one of ten great cassettes 


for only $1 each. 


© 1991 The Coca-Cola Company. “Coca-Cola,” “diet Coke,” “Sprite” and the Dynamic Ribbon device are 
registered trademarks of The Coca-Cola Company. 


CLASSIC 


Each CD and cassette is a collection of at 


least four or five songs from this 


summers hottest artists. New artists 
like C&C Music Factory and Firehouse, as well 
as releases from artists already burning up the 
charts like Mary-Chapin Carpenter, Candyman, 


Celine Dion, Surface, and many more. 


Stock up on the freshest music. 
You can collect music from over 70 different artists 
on Columbia and Epic Records this summer. But 
you better hurry before Coca-Cola Pop Music is 


Cant Beat The Real Fhing: 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. See displays for full details. For Official Rules and a free entry, send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to be received by 11/1/91 to: Coca-Cola Requests, PO. Box 4397, Blair, NE 
68009. Residents of WA and AL ONLY need not affix stamp to self-addressed envelope. Limit one request per 
outer envelope. Cassette certificates must be redeemed by 12/2/91 
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SCHOOL OF HARD KNOCKS: 


ARNOLD SCHWAR- 
ZENEGGER AS THE ‘KINDERGARTEN COP’ 
KINDERGARTEN COP *** 

STARRING ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 
MCA/UNIVERSAL, no suggested price 

He’s back. Kinder, gentler and, yes, fun- 
nier. Sometimes it’s even intentional. 
Noted farceur Arnold Schwarzenegger 
expands his limited range a few micro- 
hairs by playing a cop forced to go under- 
cover as a_ kindergarten teacher. 
Schwarzenegger’s encounters with the 
kids are genuinely funny and cute, in 
sharp contrast to the violent scenes that 
bracket the film. Arnold is still the best 
human sight gag in movies, and his 
planklike demeanor as he lumbers 
through the groves of academe is reason 
enough to watch. Guy Nicolucet 


THE END OF INNOCENCE ** 
STARRING DYAN CANNON 

PARAMOUNT, no suggested price 

The End of Innocence is a very personal 
project — maybe too personal. It feels like 
writer/director/star Dyan Cannon took 
her analyst’s records and whipped them 
into a screenplay. And that’s something 
not even Woody Allen would do. LF. 


JESUS OF MONTREAL &***&* 
STARRING LOTHAIRE BLUTEAU 

ORION, no suggested price 

Retelling the story of Christ’s life in res- 
olutely modern terms, Jesus of Montreal 
manages to be both a savagely witty satire 


1991 


REVIEWS 


and a spiritually moving morality play, 
without ever becoming heavy-handed or 
preachy. The basic conceit 
around a ragtag bunch of actors radical- 
ly restaging a passion play, much to the 
consternation of the Catholic hierarchy. 
As the players’ involvement deepens, they 
begin to live out the passion, and the 
metaphors that director Denys Arcand 
finds in contemporary life are consis- 
tently surprising. Rarely does a film risk 
such a profound moral statement, tread 
such a fine line between the sublime and 
the ridiculous, and succeed with such 


revolves 


originality and grace. V. Flatt 
THE ROOKIE * 
STARRING CLINT EASTWOOD & 

CHARLIE SHEEN 
WARNER HOME VIDEO, $92.99 
Diminishing returns do in Clint 


Eastwood. The Rookie has him squinting 
through another macho cop role: Nick 
Pulovski of Grand Theft Auto. Clint kicks 
butt, drives fast, breaks in his new part- 
ner (pasty-faced Charlie Sheen) and busts 
one of the largest auto-theft rings in the 
Southwest. The attempts at comedy 
(Pulovski always needs a light for his 
stinking stogie) and buddy bonding 
(Clint and Charlie ride righteous cycles) 
fall flat. The supporting players seem to 
be made of cardboard, except for Raul 


Julia, whose Dr. Strangelove accent lends 


his performance a cartoonish air. G.N. 
POSTCARDS FROM THE EDGE &* **&* 
STARRING MERYL STREEP & 

SHIRLEY MACLAINE 
RCA/COLUMBIA, no suggested price 
Carrie Fisher’s smart, sassy novel has 
r, Sassier 


been turned into an even smarter 


MOTHER AND CHILD REUNION: MERYL STREEP AND 
SHIRLEY MACLAINE IN ‘POSTCARDS FROM THE EDGE’ 


VIDEO NEWS 


For recent pore 


Jonathan Danaea erred 10 to! 1 
out ina clown suit, Isaak tri 


COMING ATTRACTIONS as 
MR. cs EL Asai } 


GOODFELLAS (UNE = 
METROPOLITAN UNE oe : by 


MISERY (UNE 2h a 
MY HEROES HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 
COWBOYS (JULY 11) 


TOP RENTALS 

1,GHOST 

2. MARKED FOR DEATH 
3. PRESUMED INNOCENT 
4. FLATLINERS — 

5. PACIFIC HEIGHTS 

6. MEMPHIS BELLE 

7. ARACHNOPHOBIA 

8. CHILD'S PLAY” 

9, DIE HARD 2— 

10. AIR AMERICA AS ed 


movie. A classic Hollywood soap opera, 
Postcards showcases an accent-free Meryl 
Streep as a barb-slinging actress in rehab 
and Shirley MacLaine as her legendary 
mom. Not even costars Dennis Quaid 
and Richard Dreyfuss can steal a moment 


from these gals. Leslie Van Buskirk 
HAVANA ** 

STARRING ROBERT REDFORD 
MCA/UNIVERSAL, no suggested price 

Robert Redford plays a gringo gambler 
in 1958 Cuba, unwillingly drawn into 
Castro’s revolution by Lena Olin, the 
stunning wife of rebel organizer Raul 


Julia. Olin, Julia and Alan Arkin (play- 


ing a casino operator) all turn in fine 
performances, the direction by Oscar 
winner Sydney Pollack (Out of Africa) is 
well-paced and visually exciting, and 
the exotic precommunist setting is com- 
pelling. But the film suffers from a 
script full of clinkers. In the end, it’s 
hard to believe that the radical Olin 
would fall for the apolitical card-play- 
ing Redford — he has as much depth as 
a Ken doll. Dulcy Israel 
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SISTERS **k* '/g 
STARRING SWOOSIE KURTZ, PATRICIA 
KALEMBER, SELA WARD & JULIANNE 
PHILLIPS 
NBC, Saturdays, 10:00 p.m. 
Wonder what grown women talk about 
in steam rooms? The pilot episode of 
Sisters provided one possible scenario. 
But since these characters were reduced 
to discussing their orgasms, the opening 
five minutes of the show left a lot of crit- 
ics rolling their eyes. Fortunately, this 
scene and all other orgasmic chitchat 
was excised before the first show aired, 
and this bit of tasteful editing was defi- 
nitely a change for the better. There are 
other reasons to watch. Creators Daniel 
Lipman and Ron Cowen sport impres- 
sive pedigrees (Family and the award- 
winning AIDS drama An Early Frost, for 
starters). And the cast, which features 
Broadway actress Swoosie Kurtz, thir- 
tysomething’s Patricia Kalember, new- 
comer Sela Ward and the former Mrs. 
Bruce Springsteen, Julianne Phillips, has 
already congealed into an engaging and 
believable family unit. 
At the show’s onset, three of the four 
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breakthrough in lens care. 


need is ReNu. 
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from Bausch & Lomb is a major 


Instead of the old three-bottle 
routine to clean, rinse and disinfect 
your lenses—now all you 


ReNu is proven effec- 
tive for daily cleaning and 
disinfecting. Yet it’s so 
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SISTERSOMETHING (CLOCKWISE FROM TOP): JUL- 
IANNE PHILLIPS, SWOOSIE KURTZ, PATRICIA KALEM- 
BER AND SELA WARD ARE NBC’S ‘SISTERS.’ 


Reed siblings are helping their widowed 
mother move out of the family home. 
Since it’s also the house they grew up in, 
the event naturally evokes memories of 
childhood, which we visit by way of 
flashbacks. The story also concentrates 
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ReNu makes caring for contacts easier than ever. 


Bausch & Lomb and ReNu are trademarks of Bausch & Lomb Incorporated © 1991 Bausch & Lomb Incorporated. All Rights Reserved Worldwide. 36 USC 380 >. 


you need 
ReNu. 


ReNu® Multi-Purpose Solution ae you can use it to rinse your _ 
enses and then put them right back in 


Bausch & Lomb has extensively 
tested the ReNu formula, and it is 
being recommended by 
more and more Eye-Care 
Professionals. Ask your 
Eye-Care Professional 
about ReNu. 


on the grown siblings’ interactions with 
their crusty mom (played by another 
thirtysomething alumnus, Elizabeth 
Hoffman), whose drinking problem 
hints at complications to come. (The 
fact that all four women were named for 
boys suggests another.) 

Good mother-daughter dynamics 
notwithstanding, Sisters is less sure of 
itself when it negotiates the cluttered and 
potentially fascinating waters of intersib- 
ling politics. Older sisters Alex (Kurtz) 
and Georgie (Kalember) seem to relate 
intuitively, like real sisters do. But when 
Teddy (Ward), the family wildcat, shows 
up with her teenage daughter in tow, 
she’s enraged to discover that Frankie 
(Phillips) is seeing her ex-husband. This 
silly bit of sibling rivalry leads to an unbe- 


‘lievably nasty catfight, so contrived it’s as 


if the writers haven’t a clue about how 
grown women interact. Here’s hoping 
they figure it out soon — these four char- 
acters deserve it. Robin Dougherty 


CHRIS HASTON/NBC 


CLASSIFIED 


ANNO EME 


US CLASSIFIEDS! 

REACH OVER 5,000,000 OF YOUR BEST 
prospects with an advertisement in US Maga- 
zine’s home shopping emporium. RATES: 
Standard Classified ads are $9.45 per word 


tising, US Magazine, | Dag Hammarskjold 
Plaza, New York, NY 10017 or call George 
Thomas Wilson at (212) 836-9242 for details. 


DID YOU GO TO HIGH SCHOOL WITH 
Somebody Famous? If so, we may want your 
yearbook! Write and tell us who your famous 
classmate was and we'll contact you if interested. 
(PLEASE DO NOT CALL.) DO NOT SEND 
YEARBOOKS! Please include your name, ad- 
dress and daytime phone number. Send to: US 
Magazine, Dept. MM, | Dag Hammarskjold 
Plaza, 10th Floor, New York, NY 10017. 


MOVIE EXTRAS NEEDED FOR UPCOM- 
ING productions. All areas. Good pay. No 
experience required. Call 1-900-740-0707 for 
information. $2.95/min. 


BACK PAIN? NEW TREATMENT AND EX- 
ERCISE device. Free trial. Call 1-800-234- 


ADOPTION 


ADOPTION—LOVING, — FINANCIALLY 
SECURE single woman eager to be a mom! 
Will provide full-time LOVE & care in a happy 
home. Confidential, expenses paid as legal. Pls. 
call collect (212) 486-7646, Please leave mes- 
sage. 


ASTROLOGY 


LIVE TAROT CARD READINGS: 1-900- 
933-CARD $3.99 per minute. Unlimited talk 
time. Must be 18. 


ASTROLOGER SHARON. HELPS ALL 
PROBLEMS. Immediate results. Free reading 
by phone, 1-407-657-9828, 


SISTER JENNY PSYCHIC. GOD GIFTED. 
High-powered psychic abilities. Helps all prob- 
lems. Restore good luck, lost nature, Reunites 
lovers. Reveals past, present, future. I'm con- 
cerned, understanding, caring. I've dedicated 
my life to my profession. Call to be convinced. 
All questions answered. 817-581-8701. 


CALL ALEXANDRA NOW! 
The Greatest Psychic of Our Time 


TAROT READING 1-900-370-7777 
MOONSIGN HOROSCOPE 1-900-370-9000 

IMPATIBILITY 1-900-370-9111 
1-900-370-9090 


OROSCOPE 
AATCH! 1-900-370-9191 


AUTOMGBILES 


IS IT TRUE?....JEEPS FOR $44 THROUGH 
the Government? Call for facts! 1-504-649- 
5745, ext. $-6178. 


GOVERNMENT SEIZED Vehicles from 
$100. Fords. Mercedes, Corvettes. Chevys. Sur- 
plus. Buyers Guide. 1-800-962-8000, Ext. S- 
30046. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


SUBSIDY PUBLISHER SEEKS MANU- 
SCRIPTS, all types/subjects. Call toll free 1- 
800-695-9599. 
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BUY DIRECT! 
SAVE UP TO 50%! 


Call Today for FREE 
Color Catalog 
and Wholesale Pricing! 


1-800-228-6292 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $50.00/DAY WHILE SHOPPING! 
Community Services, B8-U, Springfield, NJ 
07081-008 (Enclose envelope.) 


MAJOR CORPORATIONS PAYING 
HOMEWORKERS top dollar! Free Guide! 
HomeData, 489A-U Hudson, New York, NY 
10014 (Enclose envelope). 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
YOUR small business. Grants/loans to 
$500,000 yearly. Free recorded message: (707) 
449-8600. (LY4) 


GOOD MONEY! WEEKLY! PROCESS- 
ING Mail! Free Postage/Supplies! No Selling/ 
Running Ads! Bonuses! Start immediately! 
Rush stamped envelope: Foodmaster-US, 
Burnt Hills, NY 12027-0015. 


F.H.A. TRACER. EARN A GOOD MONTH- 
LY income processing mortgage refunds. 1- 
800-235-5342. recorded message. Only seri- 
ous inquiries. 


EARN $500 WEEKLY MAILING LETTERS. 
Free Details: Omega, Box 4309-UK, West Co- 
vina, CA 91791, 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! ASSEM- 
BLE PRODUCTS AT HOME. CALL 504- 
641-8003, Ext. 6178. 


FREE! GOURMET POPCORN SAMPLES! 
56 FLAVORS! 75% commissions! 1,000's 
worldwide leads! 1-800-837-4434 


SERIOUS EXTRA INCOME. We Can 
Help. If You Are Serious About Making Mon- 
ey Call 1-505-769-3473. 


HOME TYPING—ADDRESSING. EXCEL- 
LENT income! Write: National, Box 104-US, 
Island Park, NY 11558 


$500—$1000 WEEKLY. PROCESSING enve- 
lopes. Free information. Send SASE to: Pot O" 
Gold, P.O. Box 275, Palmetto, FL. 34220-0275, 


FOR NEWEST, MOST LUCRATIVE FI- 
NANCIAL opportunity in America, call 1-800- 
234-4773. 1.D. 1885. 


LEARN VCR REPAIR. GREAT MON- 
EY-MAKING opportunity. Home study. Free 
career literature. 1-800-362-7070, Dept. 
VG570. 


EARN BIG $ STUFFING ENVELOPES. 
Send SASE to P.O. Box 6851, Fullerton, CA 
92631. 


EARN UP TO $25 PER HOUR PLUS BO- 
NUSES doing part-time courthouse research 
in your spare time. No experience necessary, 
will train. 1-800-488-5471, ext. 560. 


EROTIC COLLECTION OF FANTASY 
lingerie, adult toys, books, videos, lotions and 
more! 50% discount coupon & FREE Catalog: 
Adam & Eve, P.O. Box 900, Dept. US42, 
Carrboro, NC 27510. 


CATALOG ADVERTISERS!! IT’s AL- 
MOST TIME to reserve your space in the 
“Fall Collections” edition of the US The En- 
tertainment Magazine Catalog Showcase. Ap- 
pearing in issue #163, cover date September 
19, on sale September 2—the perfect timing 
for your holiday catalog mailings! Call Jennifer 
Gass today at (212) 836-9242 for more infor- 
mation or to reserve your Space, 


INTERNATIONAL 
1-800-277-6020 


The Child Care Information 
& Referral System 


Is It Time For A Change? 


Your career in child care is waiting! 
Positions available across the nation. 
Latest information on 
nanny schools, career benefits & more 
Nannies International agencies 
charge no fee to nannies 


COLLECTOR'S ITEMS 


T.V. GUIDES, 1950-1991. CATALOGUE: 
$2.50 MOVIES AND TV MAGAZINES, Pho- 
tos, Playboys, Madonna, Bonanza, Fugitive, 

Cher, Samantha Fox. Catalogue: $3.00. 
Howard Rogofsky, Box 107-S, Glen Oaks, NY 
11004 


DATED UNIQUES FROM 50's/60's_ IN- 
CLUDING toys and games, Catalog: $5.00. 
Graci, 1406 Jackson, #107, Philadelphia, PA 
19145. 


CONTACT LENS REPLACEMENTS 
All Brands. Fast Service. Best Prices. 
Guaranteed. 1-800-833-7525 Dept. 600-15. 


INCREDIBLE SAVINGS! 
REPLACEMENT CONTACT LENSES. 
Exact same lenses your doctor prescribed. 


Catalog/Details: 1-800-PRO4-LEN. 


SAVE UP TO 70% ON 
ALL CONTACT LENSES 


Guaranteed your exact brand and 


prescription 
Delivered to your door. 
CALL 1-800-992-0556 
DISCOUNT CONTACT LENS 


SCHOLARSHIPS, GRANTS, WORK 
STUDY Programs for college; GUARAN- 
TEED results: 1-900-535-9898, ext. 758. 
$2/min. 


TERMPAPER ASSISTANCE. 18,278 
papers available! 306-page catalog -- rush 
$2.00. Research, 11322 Idaho, #206US, Los 
Angeles 90025. TOLL FREE HOTLINE: 800- 
351-0222 (California: 213-477-8226). 


RICHARD GRIECO NEWSLETTER. 
Free bi-monthly publication. Mature and fac- 
tual, Advance inside information on Richard's 
career. Available exclusively to 500 applicants. 
Send name/address to: P.O. Box 51056, Bed- 
dington, Calgary, Alberta, CANADA T3K 
3V9, 


GET OUT OF DEBT! LET US COMBINE ALL 
your debts into one easy payment. Call 1-800- 
735-0443 day or night for free application or 
write: BAC-Dept. 600, Box 970, Bozeman, 
MT 59771-0970. 


DEBTS? BILLS? BAD CREDIT? WE'LL 
help!! Applications accepted $500-$50,000. Li- 
censed/bonded. Not a loan company. Free appli- 
cation write: TCAC, Dept. US, P.O.Box 26397, 
Birmingham, AL 35226 or call 1-800-869-0607. 


IMMEDIATE CASH! Borrow $1,000.— 
$75,000. Regardless of credit or income. No 
Collateral! Same Day Processing: 1-800-452- 
9869. 


CASH LOAN $1000 TO $15,000, NO COL- 
LATERAL at 12% interest: 90% approval on 
debt consolidation. Bad credit OK: 1-800- 
745-7430. 


BORROW $500-$40,000. ON SIGNATURE. 
No Collateral. Action: Box 5499-UK, Diamond 
Bar, CA 91765. 


LOANS GUARANTEED! NO CREDIT 
CHECK—No Collateral—No Co-signers. Im- 
mediate Approval. (513) 438-2555, ext. 186. 


CASH $1,000-$20,000 
BILLS? BAD CREDIT? NO PROBLEM. Ev- 
eryone qualifies with income. No collateral. 
Cash Loans. Debt Consolidation. 95% approv- 


al. 1-800-325-6643. 


$$ LOANS FAST $$ 
Up to $15,000, No Collateral, 90% Approval 
on debt consolidation, Bad credit No prob- 
lem. 1-800-727-8314. 


GUARANTEED VISA AND MASTER- 
CARD low as 11.5%. Cash loans available. 1- 
800-876-9591. Ext. C. 


PROVEN METHOD FOR FINANCIAL free- 
dom, Send $3: JLP, P.O. Box 830, Pleasant 
Grove, UT 84062. 


LOANS GUARANTEED. BAD CREDIT, NO 
PROBLEM. 48 hour approval guarantee! 303- 
366-1620. 


DEBT CONSOLIDATION FREE! with credit 
repair service, Cut monthly payments to 50%, 
Kimberly Credit 1-800-441-2733. 


$1,000 TO $15,000 CASH LOAN. NO 
COLLATERAL. Debt consolidation. Bad 
credit, no problem. Everyone qualifies with 
income. 1-800-368-7661. 


HOW TO ERASE DEBTS, LITTLE EF- 
FORT. $10 cash/MO: DEBT BUSTER, P.O. 
Box 894, Paris, TX 75461. 


DO YOU WANT CREDIT? WANT TO GET 
RID of excess debt? Send for informative 
report. $3.75. Mail to: New World Products, 
P.O. Box 1192, Vista, CA 92085-1192. 


FIREWORKS. WE SHIP TO YOUR DOOR. 
Low prices. Bottle Rockets as low as 99¢ a 
gross. Catalogs and info call 1-800-423-1776. 
(Void where prohibited by law.) 


FIREWORKS BELOW WHOLE- 
SALE! Absolutely the lowest price around! 
Everything imaginable! Call for FREE 
CATALOG. Kaboom Enterprises: (305) 
473-1146. Void where Prohibited. 


HOUSE DRESSING FURNITURE. SAVE 
hundreds, manufacturers’ shipped. Free bro- 
chure, 2212 Battleground, Greensboro, NC 
27408 1-800-322-5850. 


FANTASY & ROMANCE GAME. BETTER 
THAN STRIP poker. Comes with instructions, 
Regularly $19.95, NOW $9.95. FREE catalog. 
Secret Passic P.O, Box 8870, Dept. YU44, 
Chapel Hill, NC 27515, 


GREAT ITALIAN CHILI MYSTERY. 
Think you can solve and claim treasure? Get all 
clues FREE plus gift valued over $10 with 
$4.00 Chili recipe order. KTW, Box 5524, 
Roanoke, VA 24012, 


FREE CONDOMS! THREE FREE CON- 
DOMS plus brochure of 28 condom brands. 
Order today! DKT International, Dept. 
*U43,P.0. Box 8850, Chapel Hill, NC 27515. 


HERPES SUFFERERS, CONTROL OUT- 
BREAKS with natural, safe method. No medi- 
cation, It really works! $5/SASE: MD Report, 
P.O. Box 2624, Del Ray, FL 33447-2624. 


BECOME A PARALEGAL. WORK 
WITH attorneys. Lawyer instructed home 
study. America’s finest paralegal program. 
Free catalogue. 800-362-7070, Dept. LF570. 


FRENCH LOLITAS AT CLOTHING 
OPTIONAL beaches. Video, $50.00, Cata- 
log $5.00. Brazil Video, P.O. Box 8572, La- 
Jolla, CA 92038. 


INVENTORS: CALL TLCI FOR FREE IN- 
FORMATION 1-800-468-7200 24 hours/day - 
USA/Canada. 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble 
products at home, Over 30 companies to 
choose from. Guaranteed Work!! Send $10 for 
complete job listing to: Merit Marketing, 445 
W. 45th St., Dept. 11, New York, NY 10036. 


HOMEWORKERS NEEDED! HONEST, NO 
FRILLS list of over 100 companies secking 
homeworkers. Only $9.95: Pierce Enterprises, 
Box 1748-US, Brea, CA 92622. 


COUPON CLIPPERS WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY! EARN $$$$$ weekly. Guar- 
anteed. Free information. Send Lg. SASE to: 
L.P. Corporation, P.O. Box 1301, Indian Rocks 
Beach, FL 34635-1301. 


FREE LIST, JOBS OVERSEAS USA. ZINCS 
151, P.O. Box 585, Dearborn, MI 48120. 


WICCAN WISDOM, STRENGTH AND 
POWER are yours. Gavin and Yvonne, Box 
1502-US, Newbern, NC 28563. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. SEND STAMPED 
envelope for guidelines. Quill Books, Box 
3109-US, Harlingen, TX 78551-3109, 


CELEBRITY PHOTOS. SEND SASE - 
NAME favorites. Photo World V, P.O. Box 
31836, Houston, TX 77231. 


10,000 DIFFERENT MOVIE & MOVIE STAR 
posters. Illustrated Catalog $3.00. Movie Post- 
er Shop, Dept. * #9, 3600 21st St, N.E., 
Calgary, Alta, T2E 6V6 CANADA. 1 (403) 
250-7588. 


MOVIE POSTERS...ALL CURRENT RE- 
leases. Thousands. 1950's-1990's. Compare - 
Best Prices - Fastest Service. VISA/Mas- 
terCard - (904) 373-7202. Catalog $2.00. 
RICK’S, P.O. Box 23709/U, Gainesville, FL 
32602-3709. 


1000's OF ORIGINAL MOVIE POSTERS, 


Nostalgic—Current. Catalog $2.00; S, Wallach, 
Box 428, Stn. South, Toronto, Ontario, CAN- 
ADA M5M 4M9. Visa/MC: (416) 444-8461. 


MOVIE POSTERS 


GIBSON, SELLECK, COSTNER, MORE! Onginal posters 
photos autographs, scripts memorabilia of all kinds. 
Best selection/service/prices. VISA/MC. HUGE illus: 
trated catalogue $3.00. (616) 722-7760 


CINEMA CHy 


PO BOX 1019-US, MUSKEGON, M) 49443 


EXTRAORDINARY PSYCHIC COUNSELOR, 
Energy Healer and Problem Solver. Tele- 
phone appointments. Randal Clayton Brad- 
ford, (213) 823-8893 or (213) REALITY. Visa/ 
MC/Amex. 


TELEVISION NATIONWIDE PSYCHIC! 
Gifted, accurate, skilled! Benita Robinson: 612- 
929-8878. Visa/MC. 


BRENDA LEE, PSYCHIC 
Lonely? Unlucky? Unhappy? Confused? Ob- 
tain love, marvi money. Reveals future. 
214-827-4278. 99% accurate. 


JAN DIXON. OTHER PSYCHICS CON- 
SULT HER FOR ADVICE. Reunites lovers. 
Removes evil influences. Specializes in divorce 
situations. (713) 640-1335, 7738 Bellfort, 
Houston, TX 77061. 


GABEL; PSYCHIC ADVISOR. MY POWERS 
are beyond imagination. Will tell past, present, 
future. Advice given regarding all matters of 
life. Guaranteed results. 24 hr. service. (903) 
236-9129. 

SPIRITUAL PSYCHIC POWERS, CRYSTAL. 
BLAKE. Helps with all problems. Call now. 1- 
800-456-7117, 818-905-5489. 


REPOSSED & IRS FORECLOSED HOMES 
available at below market value. Fantastic sav- 
ings. You repair. Also S&L bailout properties. 
Call 1-800-338-3388 Ext. H-1094 for repo list 
your area. 


TERRIFIC TERIYAKI. Five of Ha- 
waii’s Favorites. $2/SASE: P.O. Box 1122, Wai- 
mea, H1 96796. 


RANCH RECIPES! 16 Robust Collectables! 
Meats to Sweets! $5.00 pp. Sandy's 41010 
Devonshire, Hemet, CA 92344. 


ICE CREAM! HOMEMADE CHOCO- 
LATE AND VANILLA. $2/SASE: JCS, 
P.O. Box 1101, Omaha, NE 68101-1101. 


POTATO PIE! DELICIOUS COUNTRY 
recipe $2/SASE: 65 Hickory Road, Greenville, 
PA 16125, 


EVER HAD CHICKEN ADOBO? 
SURPRISE EVERYONE! Unique collec- 
tion of easy recipes. $5.00 1130 Fremont Sp. 
105, Suite 137, Seaside, CA 93955. 


THOUSANDS OF OLDIES! 

HARD TO FIND HIT RECORDS FROM 
1940s - 1990s. Huge 45 rpm records catalog 
includes rock, pop, country and R&B, Send 
$2.00. American Pie, P.O.Box 66455-U, Los 
Angeles, CA 90066 


DISCOUNTED RECORDS, TAPES, CDs. 


Unused! Catalog $2.00! Revenge Records, 
P.O. Box 1179, New York, NY 10276. 


HAVE SOME FUN! Romantic Introductions. 


Jokes. Advice. Helpful Hints. 1-900-FUN- 


1990. $1.95 minute. 


MEET FRIENDS WORLDWIDE. FREE 532 
PAGE catalog. America's most respected corre- 
spondence service since 1974, Rainbow Ridge, 
Inc., 1908X Rainbow Ridge, Kapaau, HI 
96755. (808) 961-2114. 


CALL YOUR DATE 
NORTHEAST—1-900-933-2222 
MIDWEST—1-900-737-4444 
WEST COAST—1-900-288-6000 
SOUTHWEST— 1-900-737-2222 
SOUTHEAST— 1-900-288-4000 
$1.29/minute... *ALL LIFESTYLES* 
—DATE—ROMANCE—FUN— 


NUDISM! ENJOY FAMILY RESORT RE- 
CREATION videos, magazines $3: Genesis- 
US, P.O. Box 5653, Santa Monica, CA 90409. 
1-900-226-NUDE, $3.95/call. 


CARLOS 
The Sexiest Man Alive! 
1900-646-4666—Yum-Yummy! 
APHRODISIAC INFO! 
1-900-246-4666 
Be Stimulated—Free Samples AHHH!! 


FUN-TASTIC SINGLES 
WOMEN’S #1 CHOICE 
SELECTIVE INTRODUCTIONS 
1-900-PROFILE 
1-900-776-3453 
$1.98/min., 24 hours. 


FREE DATING SERVICE OFFER! Singles 
18-88. (Local/Nationwide) details: Compatible- 
US, Box 2592, Lakeland, FL. 33806. (813) 499- 
5050. 


FANTASY DREAMS. Erotic, Fulfilling and 
stimulating. Must be 21. 1-900-535-7700, ext. 
447 Ladies; 1-900-535-9898, ext. 484 Men. $2/ 
min, 24 hours. 


ROMANTIC INTRODUCTIONS, CON FES- 
SIONS, fantasies, All lifestyles. 1-1-900-FUN- 
1900. $1.95/minute. 


TALK LIVE, | to | with real people, 
not actors. Personals. Voicemail, too. 
1-900-776-0069 $1.49/min, 


PENPALS, FRIENDS WORLDWIDE! 
Sample photos free. Hermes, 
Box 110660/A, Berlin 11, Germany. 


FREE SINGLES MAGAZINE! BEAUTIFUL 
LADIES, handsome men want correspon- 
dence. Worldwide, Box 5637-US, Reno, NV 
89513. 


DATING CONNECTION. GET 
HOME PHONE numbers of beautiful 
women in your area. Call 1-900-420- 
2223. $3.00/Min. 


CRUISES, INC.—UNBEATABLE PRICES— 
UNBEATABLE SERVICE, For FREE 
CRUISE DIRECTORY call: 1-800-854-0500. 


WHO NEEDS TRAVEL AGENTS. 
Make reservations yourself and save 50%. 
1-800-876-9591. 


TRAVEL ADVERTISERS!! Your adver- 
tisement in US The Entertainment Magazine 
will be seen by millions of readers who are two 
and a half times more likely to travel than the 
average American. For the price, there isn'ta 
better national advertising vehicle in the coun- 
try. Call today for rates and availablity. 


US Classified Advertising reaches deep 
into the heart of America’s best 
mail order market... 


Last Year Alone, US Readers Spent Over Hal/ A Billion 
Dollars Ordering By Mail Phome! 


Te Place Your Ad: Attach your ad copy (12 word-minimum ) 
to this coupon with your check or credit card information 
and send to US Classifieds, US THE ENTERTAINMENT 
MAGAZINE, One Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, 
New York, NY 10017, 


RATES: 


Your ad, in regular type, is only 9.45 per word, 
il Ne EEE 


For $11.20 per word, your ad can appear in 
Bold type. 


Jumbo type can set your ad apart for 
only $12.65 per word. 
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LOOSE TALK 


COMPILED BY LISA BERNHARD 


WINONA RYDER 


ILLUSTRATION BY MARCUS ROSE AND SAN SIMON 


“This is a case where he got rid of the one 

woman who wasn’t going to sleep with him. 1 

should get a star on Hollywood Boulevard.” 
SEAN YOUNG, 


on being fired from ‘Dick Tracy’ by Warren Beatty 


“Even though the hitchhiker robs us, he 
gives me something that’s worth the $6,000 
— my first'orgasm. I'd pay thal in a heart- 
beat.” GEENA DAVIS, 


on her character in ‘Thelma & Louise’ 


“T think CBS would be after Attila the Hun if 

he was available, the way things have been 

going over there.” JOHNNY CARSON, 
when asked about CBS’ attempt to lure NBC's ‘Tonight 


Show’ guest host Jay Leno 


“I don’t want an image of a nice guy who's 
married and has a family. Who needs it? It 
doesn’t help. ... [was thinking of doing a 
video where I was caught having sex with 
farm animals.” KEVIN BACON 


“L actually prayed. ... I don’t pray that 
often. And I prayed an embarrassed prayer. 
I said: ‘Look, God, I know I don’t write, I 
don’t call. However, I don’t need that much. 
All I need is a real good kisser who likes to 
play pinball.’ So two days later [Larry] 
Klein said to me, ‘How would you like to go 
to the Santa Monica pier and play video 
games?’ And I looked up at the sky and I 
said, ‘Close enough.’ ” JONI MITCHELL, 


on meeting her husband, bassist Larry Klein 


“The press says, 
‘Why are you al- 
ways playing teen- 
agers?’ And, like, 
I’m 19, what am 
| supposed to do 
— play a judge?” 


WINONA RYDER 


“I'm a highly, highly, highly creative human 
being. I write music all of the time, I write 
scripts constantly, | ran my own production 
company.... I’m also a very determined 
businesswoman. I've got a town to deal with. 
I've got a lot of things to do, and I don’t 

have time to be classified as difficull, and I 
don’t have time to care.” KIM BASINGER 


“Wearing a yarmulke with an Afro.” 
LENNY KRAVITZ, 


on the hardest part of being raised a half-black Jew 


“Rap music is okay... . But the groups 
that consider themselves socially conscious 
are, like, comedians to me... . How pro- 
found can people be when what they write 
is hinged on kids buying their s---? Imagine 
how profound Einstein would be if he had 
to worry about some kids buying his s---.” 
BRANFORD MARSALIS, 


jazz saxophonist 


“I had pretty much always been promiscu- 
ous, but right after I started doing Cheers, 
well, I was going on three dates a day. As a 
guy, you're raised to get as much as you 
can. Sex, sex, sex, that’s what you're after. 
But after a while, | realized what I was 
doing was foolhardy. Still, it took some time 
to travel from the brain... groinward.” 
WOODY HARRELSON 


“It’s flattering, but you could put a rock on 
the cover of a record and people would say, 
‘That’s a nice-looking rock.’” CHRIS ISAAK, 


on his heartthrob status 


“[I'm a] singer. Princess is not a job, it’s a 
state.” PRINCESS STEPHANIE, 
whose first English album, ‘Stephanie,’ 


will be released this summer 


“Most tapes are geared to jocks. I'm a refrig- 
RICHARD SIMMONS, 


on his exercise videos 


erator person.” 
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Shampoo and condition 
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STYLE 
PLUS. 


For One-Step Cleaning For One-Step Cleaning For One-Step Cleaning 
and Conditioning and Conditioning and Conditioning 


© 1991 DowBrands, Inc. Minneapolis, MN 55432 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


